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“WHITIN AND KITSON' [| 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY | 


E HAVE furnished plans, epecifications wil engineering work for over one 
; W hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South: Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
| - i more designed by other engineers. Our darge experience enables us to insure’ 
Re-Organization the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our wnachisery;, 


many use it exclusively: 
~ | KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
of | WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 


WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap | Equipment for | 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. ? : 


Ol Mil i} CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air | N 
d : Is CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating {| cw tton 
Systems. 


a Specialty _ Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery; Nappers; Dye Mills 
| House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electric 7ire Protection, ee 


. Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and° Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


SOUTHERN AGENT | 


Complete 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


THE BEST 
‘NORTHROP LOOM . 


BOBBINS “AND SHUTTLES 


Set the Standard for Quality | 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


ARE MADE | BY 


NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look for our name on your Bobbins 


and Shuttles 
"MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 
DRAPER COM 


HOPEDALE.MASS.  HAOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT | : 
be D. CLOUDMAN - 4S. Forsyth St.) ATLANTA, GA. 
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Prosperity has returned to the cotton manu- 


facturing ind 

While a few pessimists still howl and jtalk 
hard times most~of the mills now have 
and are being operated at a profit. 


. The last few weeks have been especially 


noted for the number of old mills that have been 


purchased and are being renovated preparatory 
to being put in operation. 

These plants have bee: n idle for a long time 
and the men who are them in 
eee that there is now a profit even for old 
mills. 

With the return of prosperity to the cotton 
manufacturers, there will come a revival of mill 
building including the improvement of existing 


plants. 


The best medium for reaching the Southern 
mills and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS | 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO ML B_ 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening | 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & GO. 


Sole Agents tor United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 


SOUTHERN 
Atlanta, Empire Building 


BRANCHES: 


Manufacturers Should at Up the Adwasbiaed of the 
Metallic Drawing Rolls. 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 


tion, have them applied to their old machinery, a a | 
25°'Per Cent. More Production 
Guaranteed. 
SAVES | 


Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
‘Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Porticalens to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Felton’s 
Brushes 
Carry a guarantee of 
Quality, Satisfactory 
Wear and Fair Prices 


~ Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Fetton & Son Co. 


MANCH N. H. 


7, 4912. 
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NUMBER | 


HERE is, perhaps, no indus- 
trial ‘class of people ‘in 
America that is marked off 
from the rest of society by 
such definite lines as are the cotton 
mill workers of the Southern States. 


They were originally, for the ‘most 


part “small landowners, tenant far- 
mers, or moutain people. They are 
conservative with the conservatism 
natural to people from such sur- 
reu “ings 
agricuitural to the industrial line 
nas made them tess isolated as 
sadividuals, but scarcely less s0 a8 
a class. There has been little ming- 
ling with other people. The manu- 
facturers have gone to the farms or 
into the hills and mountains, 
brought families together, and made 
them into communities. These com- 
munities, whether in the remote 
country districts of North Carolina 
or within the limits of a city like 
Atlanta, Ga., remain almost as iso- 
lated from the rest of the ,world 
as the individual! families were on 


the seattered farms from which they 


came. | 
There are several reasons for 
this. In the first place, they are 


looked down upon by the other peo- 


ple of the South. There is no attempt. 


to make them a part of the com- 
munity into which they have re- 
eantliy come. The residents 
know little about them and care 
less. In the second place, certain 
eonditions of the new industrial life 
foster this isolation. The whole 
family—-men, women and 
are engaged in the same indus- 
try Iin- which every other family 
in their community’ is engaged. 
They have their own churches and 
their own schools, in many cases 
furnished by the mill owners. They 
live, with few exceptions, in houses 
owned by the mill company. They 
buy their provisions, in many cases, 
from the company store. The cot- 
ton mill is the center of their lives. 
Their present and their future are 
bounded by it. In less isolated in- 
dutsrial communities there is al- 


ways the prespect of working into 


some other and higher industrial 
group. The vision of the Southern 
cotton operatives, however, is 
limited by his . surroundings. that 
this possibility rarely occurs ‘to 
him, In other industries the fa- 
ther may feel that he can never 
hope for anything more for himself 


but he can at least plan and strug- 


The change from the 


children 


dries, 


outhern Cotton 


Extracts from Recent Report of Labor Bureau 


glé for a better life for his chil- 
dren. Here the mill demands the 
children as well as the fathers. 

The conditions under which the 
peopie live render it possible to 
make a study of the standards of 
living, such as has been attempted 
here, with more than usual accu- 
racy. For one thing, it is not nee- 
essary to study a large number of 
communities to présent representa- 
ttive conditions. In the general in- 
vestigation of woman and child la- 
bor, 1.567 families were visited in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Virginia. In every case, as already 
stated, there was inquiry in regard 
to the domestic economy of the fam- 
ily. This general study furnished 
a more or less intimate knowledge 
of the people as a Class; and in mak- 
inga further intensive study of the 
cost and standard of living of a few 
families, it therefore became possi- 
ble, with fair assurance, to place 
these as representative, as above 
or as below the average. 


As already noted, the incomes 
which are presented in the follow- 
ing pages are known to be accurate, 
since in each case all the members 
of a family worked in the same 
mill, and not only the exact annua! 
earnings of each member of the 
family were taken from the com- 
pany’s books, but also the actual 
weekly earnings, which, fluctuat- 
ing greatly as they do, are of spe- 
cial importance in their relation 
to the standard of living. Approx- 
imate accuracy was also attained 
in regard to expenditures, because 
of the courteous co+6 eration of 
the company store ot: Of. stores de- 
pendent almost wholly on the mill 
village. | 


In some of the places it was pos- 
sible to get a complete itemized 


account: of the expenditures of the.. 


family, an account including not 
only the expenditure for food, but 
for light, fuel, tobacco, drinks, sun- 
and even clothing. 
Localities Investigated. 

The milis of the South, with re- 
spect to location, may be roughly 
divided into three classes—mill: in 
cities of general industry, those in 
eotton-mull ‘towns; and isolated 
country towns. The three locali- 
ties chosen for the investigation are 
representative of the three types: 
Atlanta, Ga., a large city where the 
cotton... industry. 


Imcome from 


is..one among the 


many varied industries; Greensboro. 
N. G., a small city, where the cotton 
industry is. predominant; and a 
small.country mill about 4 miles 


from Burlington, N. C.. 


Sources of Family Incomg. 

The so-called -normal family—fa- 
ther, with wife and children depend- 
ent upon him for support—is not 
found amongthe 21 typical Southern 
eotton-mill families studied. Large 
families seem to be the rule. Only 
1 family had as few as 4 members, 
and the average for the 21 families 
was 8.5 persons, boarders being in- 
cluded. As will be seen most of 
the families—even the poorest— 
were supported by the earnings of 
several wage-earners and in addition 
the majority had the benefit of an 
the boarders. Thus 
all but 5 of the families had 3 or 
more wage-earners each and all but 
7 kept boarders during all or a part 
of the year. The average number 
of wage-earners per family for the 
21 families was 3.6. 


Food. 

The menus which. appear with 
the. family studies show better than 
ean any description the character 
of .the food eaten by the cotton- 
mill operative. It will.Be seen that 
eorn bread, biscuit, pork and cof- 
fee form a large part of the diet 
of all families. No tea is used, but 
one family substituted Postum for 
coffee, When pork is mentioned 
without qualification, it means ‘fat’ 
pork,” which is fat pork, dry salted 
This kind of meat contains very lit. 
tie lean. Other kinds of pork are 
always specified, as ham, pork 
chops, or bacon. 


It will be observed that for din-. 


ner such combinations as pork and 


peas, pork and greens, ‘atid pork and 


cablage appear. This means that 


a small piece of salt pork for the. 


purpose of seasoning has been cook- 
ed with the vegetables. Frequent- 
ly this meat is not eaten at all. In 
any case, it does not mean a sepa- 
rate dish of meat. Sweet potatoes 
are used much more frequently 
than Trish «potatoes. 

Supper with most of the families 
is a light meal, Frequently-it is 
nothing more than what is left 
from dinner, warmed over or eaten 
cold. .TIh many other cases it is 
bread, meat (fat back), and coffee. 
consists of -coffeee, 
syrup and pork in = some 


Breakfast 
bread, 
form, 


ill 


No yeast bread is. used. Corn 


bread or biscuit are used by all 
families. Beer is used very in- 
frequently. One family had it once 


during the week, another twice,.two 
four times, and one five times..-One 
family had chicken twice and an- 
other had salt herring twire. In 
all other cases, pork in some form 
was the only meat used. — 


‘Uniess the family owned a cow 
milk does not appear in the diet, 
not even for coffee. Buttermilk 
was purchased for making bread. 
Three families used no butter. The 
others had it but it did not appear 
on the table for every meal. 

Work in the cotton mills is con- 
sidered to be moderate muscular 
work. A housewife is also consid- 


ered as employed at moderate mus- 


cular work. Invalids and idle per- — 
sons are treated as at sendentary 
employment for such time as they 
may be ill or idle. The computa- 
tions were made so as to include. 
not only the cash expenditure for 
food but also the estimated value 
of milk und butter from the fami- 
ly’s own cow,- its swine, garden 
stuff, etc. Six of the families had 
cows and five raised swine. Thir- 
teen raised some garden stuff, the 
value of which is small. Great dif- 
ficeulty was encountered in estimat- 
ing the value of the milk and but- 
ter.. The families were all agreed 
that there was little, if any profit 
in keeping a cow. The cost of keep- 
ing a cow is very high. n most eases 
all of the feed had to be bought 
throughout the year. Practically 
all the families keeping cows agreed 
that $2 per week was the usual ex- 
penditure for this purpose. Two 
families only had an. opportunity 
for pasture. Since there seemed 
no better way, the sum spent on 
cow feed was adopted as represen- 
ting the value of the milk and but- 
ler consumed. On the. basis of $2 
per week for cow feed, the value 
of butter and milk consumed, per 
cow, was entered as $104 per year. 
Clothing. 

Some idea of the quality and char- 
acter of the clothing worn by the 
eotton-mill workers can. be. gained 
from a knowledge of the different 
articles bought and the. prices. paid 

The. fathers, for instance, usual- 
ly pay about $10 for a suit of 
clothes, $2 to $38 per pair for shoes. 
$1 to $2 for a hat, and almost uni- 

(Continued on next page) 
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the large majority of mill 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


versally 10 cents a pair for socks. 
The-boys 15 years old pay about $6 
for suits, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair for 
shoes, 25 cents to $1 for caps and 
hats, and 10 cents per pair for 
stockings. The younger boys’ suits 
cost from $2.50 to $3.50, their shoes 
from $1.50 to $2, caps and hats from 
25 cents to $1, and stockings 10 cents 
per pair. 

. The largest sum spent by any 
father in the families studied for 
elothing was $148.50; and it may be 
of interest to know that the best 
dressed man among other things 
purchased two suils, one costing 
$26, the other $22.50, four pairs of 
trousers at $5 per pair, a coat for 
which he paid $12, and two pairs of 
shoes at $5 per pair. The average 
amount spent by the fathers on 
their clothing was $38.97. However 
if three men be excluded whose ex- 
-penditure for clothing was far in 
excess of that of the others, the 
is $26.69. 

A study of the clothing of the 
women and girls show. that ging- 
ham, lawn and percale are the prin- 
cipal materials from which their 
dresses are made. Yet in most in- 
‘stances there was a suit either pur- 
chased ready-made or made by a 
dressmaker. 

The mothers, as a rule, spent less 


_-for their clothing than did the old- 


er daughters. In some instances the 
amount spent by them for clothing 
was wholly inadequate. In these 
cases their clothing was either sup- 
plemented by that left over from 
former years or by thee cast off 
clothing of the daughters. The 
largest amount paid by any mother 
for clothing was $33.73.. The aver- 
-age was $14.92. One mother bought 
a suit ready-made and two others 
purchased goods and, had suits 
made. One bought a shawl and 
one a jacket. The clothing for all 
the others was confined to materia! 
for dresses and skirts, underwear, 
shoes and ‘ats. 


Housing Conditions and Rent. 


The houses of the families stud- 
ied in the South are typical of the 
usual houses of the Southern cot- 
ton-mill employees. The descrip- 
tion of a four-room house of one 
of the families investigated would 


gerve equally as weil as the de- 


scription of the houses occupied by 
em- 
It is rented from the mill 

It is a one-story frame, 


ployees. 
company. 


- built upon brick piers instead of a 


solid foundation. It is reetangular 
in form and divided imto four 
rooms. The rooms are about 14 by 
16 or 16 by 16 feet and they are 
eeiled instead of plastered. ‘T'wo 
rooms have fireplaces or grates, a 
third is arranged for a cooking 
stove; and the fourth has no means 
of heating. The flooring is of a 
single thickness and as it is seldom 
carpeted, furnishes little protection 
against the cold. 

Certain conditions are. common to 
all families. Each family lived in 
a separate house. 
there a bathroom; even the two 
~jnouses with city water lacked this 
convenience. The only method of 
lighting used was the oil lamp, and 
except for the heat furnished by 
the cooking stove, the houses were 


-the house in the North 


‘North, but there are 


In no case war 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
light. 
gallon 


amount is used, but a good deal of 
it goes for starting fires. 


all dependent on fireplaces or grates 

Although four families are report- 
ed as renting from private individ- 
uals, this is not a common occur- 
rence. The report on the Cotton 
Textile Industry shows that of the 
1,491 Southern cotton 
families. studied who did not own 
their homes, 1,364 or 91.5 per cent, 
lived in company-owned houses 
Although two families are shown as 
having city water, this is also un- 
usual. 

Equally important as the con- 
struction of the house is the rela- 
tion of its size to the size of the 
family. It was not always possible 


for a family to have a house as large. 


as it needed. At many mills the 
largest house contained only four 
rooms, and the largest house found 
anywhere owned by a mill company 
contained but six rooms. 

It is out of the question for one 
member of the family to have a 
room to himself and almost as much 
so as to have a bed alone. Im some 
of the families the sleeping arrange- 
ments are problematical. 


Fuel and Light, 


The houses of the cotton-mill 
operatives are so constructed as to 
be most expensive in heating. They 
are always heated by grates or fire- 
places, and the thin walls’ and floors 
make it difficult to retain the heat. 
From the amount paid for fuel it 
would seem that the houses ought 
to be warm and comfortable, but 
this is not so. Often only a stick 
or two of wood or a jump or two of 
coal is used on the fire at a time, 
and this makes but little heat. Soft 


coal and wood are used for fuel. The: 


coal costs in the localities studied 
$5 to $5.50 per ton. Wood is used 
almost exclusively in the cooking 
stoves. It costs $1 a load, and a 
load lasts about two weeks. 

It costs the Southern cotton-mill 
worker more to heat his house than 
it does the worker who lives’. in 
Fall River, Mass. and, moreover, 
is warm. 
while that in the South is not. It 
is a common occurrence on entering 
the homes of the Southern cotton- 
mill workers to find the mother and 
the small children, evidently in- 
sufficiently warmed, huddled about 
a emall fire in one of the rooms. 
Again, the length of season requir- 


South than in Fall River. By far 
the greater number of eotton mills 
of the South are in the higher paris 
of North Carolina, South Carolina. 
and Georgia, back from the coast. 
There is not the intense cold of the 
cold, raw 
bleak days from early November to 
April and May. 

The fact that it costs more in the 
South to heat the house than in 
the North is due to a number of 
reasons, mainly, however, to. the 
difference in construction and in 
the manner of heating. The cot- 
ton mill worker in Fall River, Mass.. 
lives in a tenement, with the rooms 
so arranged that they are all heated 
by one fire, and that in the cook- 
ing stove, which burns anthracite 
coal. 

Kerosene is universally used for 
lighting in the South. The lamp is 
nearly always small, has a No. 1 or 
No. 2 burner, and gives but little 


operative 


a doctor or buy medicines. 


Kerosene costs 15 cents a 
mm most places. A large 


Medical Attention and 
and Lodge Dues. 

The number of families studied 
was so small that but few general- 
izations can be made as to the 
health of the cotton-mill employees. 
Measles, malarial fever, typhoid 
fever, pneumonia, skin diseases and 
tuberculosis are prevalent. That 
the people are not healthy is shown 
by the fact that every. family stu- 
died was applied either to employ 
Often 
the amount paid for medicines is 
eual to or more than the amount 
paid to the. doctor. This may bear 
out the contention that the people 
prescribe for their own tills, and are 
burdened with patent medicines and 
cure-alls. The small store at the 
country mill included in this study 
carried in stock nine kinds of well- 
known patent medicines. 

The study further showed that 
most of the families are making 
provisions for death by carrying in- 
dustrial insurance or belonging to 
a lodge or burial union, 


Amusements and Recreation. 


The amusements and recreations 
of the cotton-mill employees are 
very simple. They visit among 
themselves and attend their own 
ehurches and Sunday schools. . In 
some communities they have church 
buildings and regularly installed 
pastors. In others, the preacher 
comes to them at intervals. At the 
country mill studied, they have 
preaching about once in four weeks 
in a schoolhouse that is some dis- 
tance away. 

Where the mills are located in or 
near a town or city, the employees 
go to the moving-picture shows and 
the theater oceasionally; sometimes 
for street car rides; and sometimes 
to the park. One mother was given 
a vacation in the country, which 
cost the family $20. 

Tobacco and Drinks, Newspapers 
and Books, Church and Charity 

| and Sundries. 

Tobacco is an important item in 
the expenditures of most of the fam- 
ilies. It is used by both men and 
women. The men chew and smoke 


Insurance 


tobacco and the women and girls 
ing heat is not mueh-stttter in the- 


digp-snuff. The charges for tobacco 
and snuff appear as regularly in the 
store accounts as do the charges for 
eggs, meat and flour, for instance. 
The amount spent for drinks, in 
most instances, is small and in many 


euses no charge appears at all, When 


a charge does appear it is nearly 
always for soft drinks. Nowhere is 


there any expenditure noted for al- 


coholic liquors. 

Some of the families make con- 
tributions to the churches. "This is 
nearly always small, 5 to 10 cents 
per week for the iugho One ex- 
ception is noted, that of the family 
of an itinerant preacher. The wife 
explained. that she and her husband 
beleived they “ought to give 10 pel 
cent of their income to the Lord.” 

In visiting large numbers of fam- 
ilies in many different communi- 
ties of the South, it was found that 
the manner of living of some of 
them was such that they appeared 


to be physically inefficient as a di-~ 
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rect result of it. They seemed-to © 
be underfed and underelothed. There © 
was not enough fire to keep them © 
warm. Mere observation could not | 
determine conclusively the cause. of 7 
this state of affairs. . 

The study -of -ipeemes revealed — 
some so low that no family goulq 
live upon them without suffering. Tt — 
was therefore deemed advisable to ~ 
attempt to determine the smallest — 
amount upon which families were | 
living. and aparently maintaining 
physical efficiency. This amount 
would be so low as to furnish qa _ 
standard of living that would ex. — 
elide everything execpt the neces- 
saries of life. The only expenses — 
would be for food, cloth.ag, fuel and 
light, sundries and rent. 

The Fair Standard of Living. 


The minimum standard is a stan- 
dard of living so low that one would 
expect few families to live on it, It - 
will be conceded that-a standard of. 
living upon which people are to live 
must include many things that are 
not allowed by the minimum stan- — 
dard. It must be a standard that 
provides not only for physical effi- 
ciency but allows for the develop- 
ment and satisfaction of human at- 
tributes. Just what is to be includ+ 
ed in such a standard depends upon 
the people to whom it is applitable. 
Manifestly, a standard that would 
be considered fair by a laboring man 
would not appear fair to a financier. 
Those possessing different degrees 
of wealth have come to look upon 
different things as essenttal to 
manner of life. 

The cotton-mill workers of ‘the 
South are a distinct laboring elass. 
so distinet that a standard of living. — 
applicable to them may not be ap- — 
plicable to other laborers: even. 
These people have come to regard 
certain things as essential to their 
every day life. A fair standard to | 
be applicable to them must. take 
things inte consideration. 

The aim has been throughout not 
to impose a standard upon the peo- 
ple that is beyond their reach or be- 
yond their ideals. Nothing is in- 
eluded in the fair standard other 
than what some families have al- 
ready attained, and all families are 
striving to attain. 

Food, 


As the resuit of numerous dietary 
studies the Department of Agricul- 
ture has estimated the quantity of | 
food, in terms of protein and fuel 
value, that is reasonable and im ac- 
cord with body requirements for a 
man in order that he may retain his 
full bodily vigor. : 

A comparison of the menus of the 
families studied, with the dietary of 
the Federal prison, shows that for 
breakfast and dinner the quantity 
and quality of food of the families 
living fairly well is not far different 
from the prison diet: they have a 
lttle more variety, perhaps. For sup- 
per, however, the- prison diet falls 
short. of what the people demand as 
a fair standard for food. Bread, but- 
ter, and coffee are not regarded as a 
satisfactory meal after a long day's 
work. It is clear from the menus 
of those who are living fairly well . 
that. a fair standard must allow 
either a meat, or a vegetable for 
supper. Again, the prison diet is a 
little low in the quantity of protein 
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it furnishes. The addition of a meat 
or vegetable for supper would, per- 
haps, bring it nearer the require- 
ments. 

After a study of the cost of food 
of the different families and their 
‘manner of living, one has ween se- 
lected as representing a fair stan- 
dard. Though somewhat better 
than the prison diet, it consists of 
perfectly plain food with no desserts. 
Although it has two vegetables for 
dinner, where the prison diet has 
one, this does not necessarily mean 
increased quantity, but rather 
greater variety. 


Clothing. 


A fair standard for clothing must 
allow a sufficient amount so that 
there can be some expression of in- 
dividual taste. It must allow, not 
only a change of clothing for the 
sake of cleanliness, but also for Sun- 
days and. other holidays. 

In ascertaining the quantity of 
clothing necessary for the different 
individuals, the clothing lists of 
those families and individuals who 
appeared to be fairly well dressed 
were earefully considered. The ar- 
ticles of clothing selected for the 
different groups are, in the mair., 
actual purchases made by the indi- 
viduals who were selected as rep- 
resentative of the groups. It is the 
cost that is important, and not the 
particular selection made. 


Tt will be seen that the father is 
allowed a #14 suit This is done be- 
cause it will last him two years; the 
first year as a Sunday suit anc the 
second year for a working suit, 


which with the two pairs of trousers 


and overalls will make a sufficient 
allowance. By purchasing a $14 suit 
each year he will always have a Sun- 
day suit and good working clothes 
He is also allowed a light shirt, a 
pair of shoes. a hat, collars, necktie 
and handkerchief. A fair standard 
will permit him to have his hair 
eut at a barher shop. 

The eost of the clothing of the 
sons. 17 and over, is a little higher 
than that of the fathers. It is as 
true of the fair standard as of the 
minimum that the sons need a little 
more than the fathers. 


To the average working er] $57.25 
a vear for clothing mav seem like a 
small sum. But one difference is to 
be noted between these and other 
workine girls: the girl of the south- 
ern eotton mill does not “dress up” 
to go to work. Her work clothes are 
chiefly ¢alico dresses. waists.” and 
skirts. Instead of a dress and sep- 
arate coat a $15 snit is auowed. It 
is the custom of the girls to buy 
their suits readv-made, They give 
two reasons for this. One, the diffi- 
culty of getting dressmakers whom 
they can afford to pav: the other. 
~ that they have too little time for 
the necessary fitting. . Another rea- 


their snits. Tt is the custom to se- 
lect a suit. make a deposit, then pay 
for it hy weeklv payments. The suit 
can not be.taken home until it is 
entirely paid for. Needless to say, 
dressmakers would not accept their 
pay in this manner. 

The clothing for 'he other groups 
does not call for anv particular dis- 
cussion, The quantities allowed are 
so moderate that probably no ob- 
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jections will be raised on account of 
the cost. 
Doctor and Medicine. 
From what has been -said relative 


1o the health of the families studied, 


it is clearly apparent that a fair 
standard of living must make an al- 
lowanee for medicine and doetor. 
The amounts spent by the 
three families had sickness of ap 
unusual character. With the others, 
however, the sickness is about what 
a family has to expeet in the course 
of a year. Omitting the three fam- 
ilies, the average, per. member of 
family, for the others is $3.28. This 
amount is adopted for the fair stan- 
dard. Tt means that a normal fami!’ 
of five will have to spend $16.40 per 
year for doctor and medicines. 


Insurance. 

The Southern ecotton-mill werk- 
ers regard insurance of some char- 
acter as essential to their manner 
of living. A fair standard thai 
does not permit of savings must 
make some allowance for insurance 
to meet the expenses of death, that 
sooner or later must come to every 
family. 

The insurance carried hy the cot- 
ton-mill people is always “indust- 
trial,” or some sort of burial union. 
The premiums are paid in smali 
sums weekly, usually 5 cents for the 
children and 10 cents for .the pa- 
rents. It is the custom for every 
member of the family to be ifsured, 
from the. baby to the father 

Ten cents a week for each of the 
parents and 5 cents a week for eavh 
of the children, regardless of age, is 
adopted for the fair standan . 


Amusements and 


Some provision, must be made for 
recreation and amusements. Al- 
though the moving-picture st ows 
aré ifivading many of the snia!l 
towns of the South, outside of the 
large cities there are few oppor- 
tunities for the mill employers to 
spend large sums for these pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, a small allow- 
ance must be made for certain per- 
sonal indulgences, even. though they 
may not be properly classified under 
the head of “recreation and amu. 
ments.” 

It is believed that the charge of 
extravagance can not be brought if 
an allowance of 15 cents a weck is 
made for each member of the fam- 
ily 46 years or over. This amount 
was exceeded in some families, while 
others spent less. Even in remote 
country places, where there is no 
opportunity to. spend money on 
amusements, this sum does not seem 


excessive for personal gratification, 
place is provided in the” 


No other 
fair standard for such expenditures. 
If'a boy needs a knife, it-must come 
out of this allowance. If -a girl 


wishes a glass of soda water, it must: 


eome out of this sum. If the parents 


; wish to make Christmas presents to 
son is their manner of paving for’ 


their children, they must buy them 
out of this allowance of 15 cents a 

week. The children under 16 must 
gel their recreation and amusements 


out of visiting or playing with the 


other children of the neighborhood, 
for no allowance is made for them. 

This sum may be objected to as 
too small to cover such a multitude 
of expenditures, yet, taking into 
the account the character sof the 
people and the few opportunities of- 


fered them, it is believed that the 
sum would appeal to the majority 
as being compatible with a fair stan- 
dard of living. 
Tobaces. 

The use of tobacce.is almost uni- 
versal among the cotion-mill people 
of the South. The men chew tobae- 
co. The women, and occasionally 
the ehildren, use snuff. An allow- 
ance for tobacco is made, not be- 
cause it is assumed that it is essen- 
tial to their well being, but be- 
cause it is a demand of the people 
which would be satisfied at the sac- 
rifice of something that is really 
essential. An allowance is made for 
the parents only, because it can not 
be said with accuracy that all of the 
young girls and boys are addicted to 
the use of tobacco. Ten cents a 
week is allowed each of the parents, 
for that seemed to be the usual 
amount spent by an individual. 

School Books. 
In making an allowance for school 


books the prevailing custom of the 


people is adhered to—that is, since 
12 years is the legal working age, 
children 12 years old or over are 
presumed to be at work. School 
books are provided for children 
from 6 to 11 years old. Where the 
children attended school, it was 
found that $2 was the usual amount 
spent. This amount is allowed for 
the chidlren of school age. 

Normal Family in Cotton-Mill Com- 


munities, 

The incomes of cotton-mill fam- 
ilies-are composite; that is, they 
are reade-up.of the wages of sev- 
eral workers, The so-called normal 
family—father, with wife and chil- 
dren. dependent upon him for sup- 
port—is not anormal cotton-mill 
family. Indeed, this type of fam- 
ily is rare, because it is almost im- 
possible for it to exist. At one mill 


studied there were only five indi-: 


viduals whose daily wage amounted 


to $125 or more per day. The: 


wages of these individuals were $2, 
$1.50, $1.28, $1.25, and $1.25. This 
means that in that community it 
would have been possible for one 
man only to support a wife and 
young children occording to 
the fair standard of living: and this 
would have been impossible unless 
he worked 300 days in the year. 
There was only one other individual 
whose earnings were sufficient to 
support a family of this size even 
in accordance with the minimum 
standard. 


In spite of its present rarity, this 
normal family must be reckoned 


with, The mills have been able up 
to this time to bring from the mourm 


tains and farms whole families con- 
taining enough children and adult 
workers tO run their mills. There 
is not an: inexhaustible supply of 
these “ready-made” families. More- 
over, the other type of family is de- 
veloping at the mills. The sons and 
daughters grow up, marry, and have 
children of their own. Families of 
this normal type are constantly be- 


ing ereated. Trained from  child- 


hood in the one industry, the fathers 
of these families are unfitted for any 
Other. The adjustment of a wage 
scale can not always be made on the 
assumpton that there are a large 
number of workers to contribute to 
the family income. 


In the introductory section it was 
stated that the actual incomes for 
the families studied were taken 
from the pay roll, showing not only 
the total annual earnings, 
actual weekly or biweekly sums that 
the families had to live on. Charts 
have been plotted showing graphi- 
cally how these weekly wages fluc- 
tuate. The result is startling, re- 
vealing the greatest irregularity for 
one and all of the families. These 
families are representative. At one 
mill they were frankly avowed to 
be among the best. At another‘eir 
names were furnished by a mil! offi- 
cial as beng representative families. 

Some variation in weekly income 
is to be expected where there is a 
large number of contributors. It 


means, of course, irregular. employ- 


These incomes are for the 
year 1908 to 1909. ‘The mills from 


which they were obtained were not «= ~ 


affected by the business depression, 


but ran full schedule time. Weg 


What are the causes, then, of this 
irregular employment? Here a dif- 
ficult question is encountered. In 
an industry where women and chil- 
dren form such a large part of the 
working force some irregularity 
must be expected. Iliness among the 
cotton-mill people is of frequent oc- 
currence, due in some measure at 


least to the conditions of the indus- — 


try. Affections of the lungs are 
specially common. The sudden 
change from the highly heated mills 
to the outside air in winter is con- 
ducive to pneumonia and bronchial 
troubles. There is scareely a fam- 
ily studied in which osme of the 
workers were not incapacitated for 
a considerable perid of time either 
by acute illness or accident. 

One of the chief complaints of the 
mill owners is that the people do 
not work regularly. If the mills are 
to run.without loss, all of the ma- 
chinery must be kept going. To 
meet this difficulty, an extra supply 
of workers, “spare hands” or sub- 


stitutes, are procured, When once 


these extra hands are brought to 
the mill, they must be given more 
or less regular employment. It is 
just here that the complication 
comes in in explaining this irregu- 
larity. Equally loud in their com- 
plaint are the employees that they 
do not have regular work; that 
there are too many hands; that they 
are “sent.out to rest” when they are 


-both able and willing to work. It is 


a vicious cirele. There are too many 
hands because the people work ir- 
regularly. The people work irregu- 
larly because there are too many 
hands. 


A statement showing that ninety. 
per cent of the weather predictions 


are right has been issued. The 
ten per cent fail during Sunday- 
school pienic Free 
Press. 


A very dignified gentleman came 
upon a notorious rascal poring over 
the family Bible, spread open on his 
knees. 

“Reading the Bible? 
it, my friend.” 

“Yes,” said the man 
{roubled face for a moment. “T al- 
ways get my Christmas liquors from 
Lazarus & Co. I'm lookin’ for Laza- 
rus to see how to spell it.”—Ex, 


Glad to see 


but the 


lifting his 
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_ Experiments in Cotton Dyeing 


By M. Fort, before Bradford Technical College 


HE theory underlying the 
dyeing of cotton with direct 
colors is more imperfectly 
understood than that of any 

other dyeing process. — 

The modern explanation of the 
chemical reactions involved in the 
mordanting and dyeing of animal 
or vegetable fibres afford neither 
direct assistance nor analogy for 
understanding the dyeing of - 
stantative cotton colors. 


These colors, as usually dyed, are 
the sodium salts of colored organic 
acids possessing an affinity for un- 
mordanted cotton. Other salts of 
these acids, however, may be dyed 
in this way—e. g., the potassium and 
ammonium salts,—and also those of 
alkaline earth metals, the latter be- 
ing not nearly so firmly fixed on 
the fibre as when an alkali metal is 
employed. In the dyeing of a direct 
cotton dyestuff the metal in com- 
bination with the color acid is tak- 
en up, as well as the later, im 
which the special dyeing properties 
are seated, and the difference in dye- 
Ing properties observed when differ- 
ent metals are substituted im the 
same color acid is aseribed largely 
to the effect. upon the solubility of 
- the resuiting colored compound. 

The variety of constitution exhib- 
ited by members of the direct cot- 
ton class of dyestuffs is very puz- 
zling when searching for structural 
evidence relative to the special 


property common to them of dye-. 


ing cotton without mordant. Thus, 
besides benzidine derivatives, which 
are in the majority, there are deriv- 
atves of p-phenlylene-damine, m- 
diamines, naphthylene diamine (1: 
5), amino-naphthol (e. g¢., J-acid), 
diphenylamine, azoxybenzene, dehy- 
dro-thioarylamines, triphenly-me- 
thane, urea, stilbene, and carbazol: 
also azine compounds and strongly 
basic aromatic compounds contain- 
ing an ammonium group. Leuco- 
indigo and the leouc compounds of 
the vat colors generally, as well as 
those of sulphide dyestuffs, may al- 
so be classed as direct cotton colors. 
It is noteworthy in this connection 
that many of the leuco compounds 
of vat dyes are strongly. colored. An 
apparent difference between these 
leuco compounds and the ordinary 
direct. colors, lies in the most suit- 
able temperature for dyeing, the 
latter being 5 degrees C., whereas 
the leuco bodies are dyed at various 
temperatures, but usually not nearly 
so high as 95 degrees. 


It also appears manifest that at 
some intermediate stage in the oxi- 
dation of aniline, as in the dyeing of 
a single-bath Anline Black, a body 
is formed possessing a distinet af- 
fiinity for cotton. None of the well- 
known intermediate compounds—i 
€, p-amido-diphenylamine, emeral- 
dine,and nigraniline — appears to 
possess such a property, nor is if 
possessed by the leuco compound of 
Ainline Black. Many experiments 
undertaken by the author with the 
object of isolating such a compound 
have hitherto met with little success 
It is, however, interesting in this 
connecton. to note that azines (e. 


ing an affinity for 


-guch dyed shades 


water: 


g., Idoin Blue) are known, possess- 


cotton, 1? such an intermediate 
compound could be prepared and 
put on the market if would reduce 
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unmordanted | 


the extent of oxidation in contact - 


with the fibre and would probably 


wholly obviate the risk of tender- 
ing in Aniline Black dyeing. 

The part played by the lumen 
central canal of the cotton fibre 
durng dyeing has not yet been de- 
termined, It is known to be diffi- 
eult or impossible to dye with di- 
rect. colors “dead” or mnripe cotton 
possessing no lumen. Even if the: 
can be no chemical action trace- 
able to the protoplasm residues in 
the lumen, it modifies the physical 
structure of the fibre to an extent 
which may well have some bearing 
on many of the curious phenome- 
na of cotton dyeing, among which 
are the ‘ollowing: 


1. Cotton takes up. an mcreasing 
amount of dye as the temperature 
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of the bath rises up to a point near | 


the boil, 
sorption is obtained; at the boil. 
however, dye is actually taken 


up than at 95 degrees C. 


2. Mercerized cotton takes up 
more dye from the same bath than 
ordinary cotton. Mercerized cotton 
besides having a different chemical 
structure, has also a modified phy- 
sical structure, possessing a straight 
central canal, the spiral character 


of ordinary cotton being almost 


ter mercerization. 


3. Many “salt colors” 
ble in alcohol; Indigo is soluble in 
chloroform. Many sulphide dyes 
are soluble in sodium thio~sulphate, 
or more ferquently in sodium sul- 
phite solution; and yet these colors, 
when dyed, cannot be completely 
stripped by the action of these sol- 


are solu- 


whef the maximum 


-Danker & Marston 


BOSTON, MASS. 
GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow 


vents, or only by prolonged treat- — 


ment. 


4. Certain salt colors soluble in 
absolute alcohol may be dyed on 
cotton from an alcoholic solution 
being faster to 
alcohol than to water. 
like to know what bearing the rela- 


One would 


tive surface tensions of the sol- 


vents have on this observation. 
The diffitulty of proceeding with 
an investigation of any phenomena 
in cotton dyeing is greatly increased 
by the absence of explanation or 
even .of reliable data concerning 


other phenomena involved, directly } 


or indirectly. Hence it seems de- 
sirable to suggest some of the un- 
explained phenomena which have 
arisen during a series of experi- 
ments, conducted with a view to 
obtaining a more detailed: knowl- 


edge of the role of assistants in the — 


direct dyebath. 


Many “salt colors,” when pure, 
are only slightly soluble in cold wa- 
ter, but easy solubility is obtained 
by addition-of sata ash. or this 
reason sodium ecarhonate is 
quently ground in witi) the commer- 
cial dyes to give the appearace of 


function in the ‘d¥ébath is to pro- 
mote solubility of the dye. The 


fre- 


and its 
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In baths of equal 
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other assistant most irequenitly used 
is common salt. This tends to pre- 
cipitate the dye in a colloidal state, 
and the color maker uses this prop- 
erty In the “salting-out” of dyes 
from solution. Ina properly adjust- 
ed direct cotton dyebath there ‘is 
thus an equilibrium set up between 
the action of the alkaline carbon- 
ate which assists the dye to re- 
main in solution, and the neutral 
sodium salt which tends to displace 


it from solution, and upon the ad-. 


justment of these balancing condi- 
tions depends the éxtent to which 
the relatively small mutual affini- 
ty can attract the dve to the fibre 
As previously mentioned, this at- 
traction increases with rise in tem- 


perature to a point just below the 
-poil. 


In experiments with different 
neutral sodium and alkali salts as 
assistants it was found that where 
no chemical interaction with the 
dye takes place, the action of the 
assistant is a function of its nor- 
mality m the bath. Other condi- 
tions beige equal, two neutral so- 
dium salts present in equal normal- 


ity assist the dyeing to a similar ex- 


tent—that s, similar depths of shade 
results; @. g— 


Molecular weght of NaCi=58.5. 
Molecular weight of 


Molecular weight of NA‘*SO*-10H?O 


normality we 
should have an amount of common 
salt relative to Gluber’s salt erys- 
tals in the ratio of 58.5:1461—namely, 
5 per cent common salt as the 
equivalent of 13 3-4 per cent. Glau- 
ber’s salt crystals, or 6 per cent of 


the dessicated Glauber’s sajt. These 


relative quantities are almost ex- 
actly those uséd in practice, being 
found to give similar shades and 
exhaustion of the bath. The action 
of Glauber’s salt as an assistant in 
the cotten dyebath is the opposite of 
its action in wool dyeing, where it 


tends to restrain the dyeing action. 


This fact is important in connecton 
with union dyeing if Glauber’s salt 
be present in the bath. 

It follows from the above-men- 
tioned observations, that mass-ac- 
tion plays a much more importani 
part in the dyeing of cotton than in 
the dyeing of animal fibres, and 
hence percentages of dye and. as- 
sistants reckoned on the weight of 
material are almost meaningless in 
cotton dyeing unless the volume of 


the bath is known. The standard 


bath in which most of the cotton 
patterns issued by the color firms 
appear to be dyed possesses a vol- 
ume reckoned on a weight of water 
equal to twenty times the weight 
of cotton to be dyed. This bath was 
used throughout the experiments 
made, the cotton being ,entered cold. 
raised to the-boil in-half an hour. 
and boiled for the. same length of 


time. 


Other assistants are in use be- 
sides common salt. Glauber’s salt 
is preferred in the dyeing of lig! 

shades: where bright—eclear- shades 
aré* desired; sodium phosphate has 
a more limited applicaton on ac- 
count of cost in the production of 
the best colored shades with salt 
colors, while the addition of soap 
is also freuently recommended as 
preventing the deposition of loose 


appreciable difference in 
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color on the fibre, and thus im- 
proving shade, fastness and. handle. 
It seemed that the difference in 


clearness, especially seen in light 
shades, when common salt and 
Glauber’s sali are used to assist 


the dyeing, was probably due to the | 


alkaline earth impurities (CaS0*, 
MgCl, etc.) in the common 


salt. A series of dye trials was 
made, using well-known direct cot- 


ton dyes, in each case comparative. 


dyeings being obtained with pure 
salt, common salt, and Glauber’s salt 
as assistants. In every case more 
or less difference in the shades ob- 


tained was noticed. Equal quanti- | 


ties of pure sodium, chloride and 
common salt were used, and an 
amount of Glauber’s salt in the ra- 
tio given. 
The following results 
outcome of many trials: 
i. Pure salt affects the dyed 


are the 


shade, tending towards yellowness 


or brownish tones, while, by com- 
parison, the.Glauber’s salt influence 
shades towards the blue side, those 
obtained by use of common salt be- 
ing usually intermediate but duller 
Hence the influence of the assist- 
ant on the tone is best seen in the 
dyeing of red shades, and in later 
experiments reddish dyestuffs were 
generally used. 


2. The impurities -present in 
common salt exert a considerable 
influence on the resulting dyed col- 


or, rendering it deeper and duller | 


in appearance, and also often a lit- 
tie 
used. Experiment therefore con- 
firmed the supposed influence of 
impurities in common salt, but also 


demonstrated a new fact—i. e., that | | 
with two pure neutral sodium salts | 
as Sssistants one does not get the 


same tone in similar depths of 
shade. Having regard to. the possi- 
ble interference of adulterants in 
commercial dyestuffs, dye 
were made with a prepared pure 
color, without addition of soda ash 
and the above results were confirm- 
ed. 


3. Phe shades obtained 
where common salt was used fad- 


ed least on exposure to light, those 


obtained with pure salt and Glau- | 


than when pure salt - 
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ber’s salt fading slightly more, in — 


the order named. 
4. On the contrary, they appear 


to. be scarcely so fast towards wash- — 
ing as the shades got by use of pure © 


assistants. (Shades obtained by use 
of pure salt appear slightly faster 
than those from a sodium sulphate 
bath towards soap.) 

5. A slight but frequently quite 
handle 
was obtained, the pure assistants 
giving a similar handie, which was 
thinner and smoother than that pos- 


sessed by cotton dyed with the as- | 


sistance of common salt. 


6. An apparent feature of the | 


trials, especially in dyeing 
shades, was the sornewhat greater 
tendency to unevenness when dye- 


light 


ing with common galt | 


with pure assistants. 
(Continued 
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persons employed shall 
that all reasonably available means 
to keep down the temperature have 


the Factory and Workshop 

Act, 1911, of England, the 

Home Secretary has made 

the following regulations and di- 

rected that they shall apply, in 

‘substitutions for sections 90, 91, 92 

and 94, and Schedule IV, ‘of the 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, to 

all factories in which is tarried on 
the weaving of cotton cloth. 

These Regulations shall come in- 

to feree on April 1, 1912, provided 

that paragraphs (d), (e), and 


| N pursuance of section 1 of 


(f) of Regulation 6 shall not ‘come. 


into force until June 4, 1912. 
Provided, further that the Chief 
Inspector of Factories may by cer- 
tificate in writing suspend the op- 
eration of Regulation 1 (a) in re- 
spect of any humid shed for a pe- 
riod not exceeding two years from 
April 41, 1912, if satisfied, after an 
inquiry at which the occupant and 
be heard, 


been adopted, and that by reason 
of the circumstances of that humid 
shed it is not at all times practica- 
bie, notwithstanding the full use 
of such means to prevent without 
cessation of artifical humidification 
the wet-bulb reading of the hygro- 
meter from exceeding 75 degrees. 
Any such certificate shall be sub- 


' ject to the condition that the ar- 


rangements for cooling the shed 
shall be kept in efficient working 
order, and used whenever mneces- 
sary, and in the event of any con- 
travention of this condition the cer- 
tificate may at any time be revoked 
by notice in writing from the Chief 
Inspector of\Facperies. 
Definitions. 
For the purposes. of these Regu- 


_lations,— 


Humid shed means any room in 
which the weaving of cotton cloth 
is carried on with aid of volgen 
humidificaton. 


Artificial humidificaton means hu- 
midificaton of the air of a room 


by any artificial means whatsoever, 


except the use of gas or. oil for 
lighting purposes only. Provided 
that in a room: in which there are 
no distributing pipes, or ducts, the 
introducfion of air drectly from the 
open air outside through mats or 
cloths moistened with cold water 
shall not, if a solely at times 
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70 degrees of more, be deemed to 
be artificial humidification, 

Dry shed means any room, other 
than a humid shed, in which the 
weaving of cotton cloth is carried 
on. 

Degrees (of temperature) mean 
degrees on the Fahrenheit scale. 

Hygrometer means an accurate 
wet-and-dry bulb hygrometer, con- 
forming to such conditions as re- 
gards construction and maintenance 
as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe by order, 

Regulations. 


1. There shall be no artifieisi 
humidification in any humid shed— 

(a) at any time when the wet- 
bulb reading of the hygrometer is 
ceeds 75 degrees or 
(b). at any time when the wet- 
bub. reading of the hygrometer is 
higher than that specified in the 
schedule of this Order in relation 


to the dry bulb reading of the hydro- 


meter at that time or, as regards, 
a dry-bulb reading intermediate 
between any two dry-bulb readings 
indicated consecutively in the 
schedule, when the dry-bulb read- 
ing does not exceed the wet-bulb 
reading to the extent indicated in 
relation to the lower of those two 
dry bulb readings or. 

(c) at any time, after the first 
half-hour of employment in any 
day, when the dry-bulb reading of 
the hygrometer is below 50 degrees 
or 


(d) at any time, within the first 
half-hour of employment on any 
day, when the wet-bulb reading of 


the hygrometer. is less than 2 de- 


grees below the dry-bulb reading. 
2. No water which is liable to 


cause injury to the health of the 


persons employed, or to yield efflu- 
via, shall be used for artificial hu- 
midification, and for the purpose of 
this Regulation and water which ab- 
sorbs from -acid solution of per- 
manganate of potash in four hours 
60 degrees more than 0.5 grain of 
oxygen per gallon of water, shall be 
deemed to be liable to cause injury 
to the health of the persons em- 
ployed. 

3. In each humid shed two hygro- 
meters, and one additional hygro- 
meter for every 500 or part of 500 
looms in excess of 700 looms; shall 


be provided and maintained, 


such position as may be approved 
by the Inspector of the District. 

A copy of the schedule appended 
to this Order shall be kept affixed 
near to each hygrometer provided 
in. pursuance of this regulation. 

4. In every humid shed the 
readings of each hygrometer pro- 


vided in pursuance of Regulation 3 
‘shall 


be observed on any day 
on which any workers are employ- 
ed in the shed, jointly by represen- 
tatives of the occupier and of the 
persons employed, between 7 and 8 
a. m., between if a. m.and 12 noon, 
and (except on Saturdays). between 
4 and 5 p. m. 

The prescribed humidity register 
shall be kept in the factory. If any 
readings taken as above are such 
as to indicate contravention = of 
Regulation 1 or Regulation 5, the 
persons who have taken them shall 
forthwith enter and sign them in 
the prescribed humidity | register, 
and a copy of each such entry shall 
also be sent forthwith in the pre- 
scribed form, to the Inspector of 
the District. : 

At the end of each week the per- 
sons appointed to take the readings 
shall enter end sign in the pre- 
scribed humidity register a decla- 
ration that during the week the 
readings have been duly taken by 
them as required by this Regulation 
and that (subject to any exception 
recorded as above) no readings 
have been such as to indicate con- 
travention of Regulation 1 or Regu- 
lation 5. 


The entries in the humidity reg- 
ister shall be prima facie evidence 
of the temperature and humidity of 
the air of the humid shed. 

). In every dry shed and in ev- 
ery humid shed the arrangements 
shall be such that (1) during work- 
ing hours the temperature shall not 
at any time on that day be below 


00 degrees, and (2) no person em-- 


ployed shall be exposed to a direct 
draught from any air inlet, or to 
any draught at a temperature of 
less than 50 degrees. 

Provided that it shall be sufficient 
compliance with the requirement 
marked (1) in this Regulation if the 
healing apparatus b put into oper- 
ation at the commencement of work 


and if the required temperature be 


maintained after the expiration of 


half an hour from the commence- 2 
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ment of work. 


In a tenement factory it shall be | 


the duty of the owner to provide 
and maintain the arrangements re- 
quired for the purpose of the re- 
quirement marked (4) in this Reg- 
ulation. 

6. In.a humid shed in which 
steampipes are used for the intro- 
duction of steam for the purpose 
of artificial humidification of the 
air— 

(a) the diameter of such pipes 
shall not exceed 2 in.; and in the 
case of pipes hereafter installed the 
diameter shall not exceed 1 in.; 

(b) such pipes shall be effective- 
ly covered with insulating material 
except in good repair, in such manner 


that the amount of steam condensed - 


in the covered pipe shall-not ex- 
ceed one-fifth of the amount of 
steam condensed in the bare pipe 
under the same conditions: and 
there shall be kept attached to the 
general register a certificate from 
the manufacturer of the covering 
to the effect that a sample of the 
covering has been tested by an au- 
thority approved by the Chief In- 
spector of -Factories and has been 
found to conform to the above stan- 
dard; 
(d) all 
pipes shall be separated from the 
bare pipes by an efficient insulator 
not less than half of an inch in 
thickness. 

(e) no uncovered jet from such a 


pipe shall project more than 4 4-2. 


inches beyond the outer surface of 
such covering; 
(f) the steam pressure shall be 


as low as practicable, and shall not | 


exceed 70 lb. per sq. in. 

7. In every humid shed hereaf- 
ter erected— 

(a) the average height of the shed 
shall not be less than 44 41-2 ft., nor 
the height of the valley gutters from 
the floor less than 42 ft. 

(b) the lights shall be as far as 
possible face true north; or if this 
be impracticable, between north- 
east and north-northwest; 

(c) the glass of the lights shall be 
at an angle of not more than 30 de- 


grees to the vertical, except in the - 


case of flat concérete or brick roofs: 
(d) the boiler house and engine 


room shall be separated from the. 


shed by an alley-way, not less than 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Anwser to B. 8. 


Editor 

Multiply the number of pounds 
by their respective number,.as fol- 
lowing 6,000 742,000. After you 
have multiplied all of your, differ- 
ent number of pounds by their re- 
respective number of yarn, add 
this all together. You will have 
158,200 yards. You will have 12,- 
400 pounds. Divide the number of 


' yards by the number of pounds and 


you will have 833 average num- 
ber. E..W. H. 


Answer to B. S. 


Editor: 
In answer to B. 8. I will say thet 
hé will find the following rule ac- 


curate in finding the average num- : 


ber of yarn: 
6,000 lbs. 
8,000 Ibs. 
2,800 Ibs. 
1,600 Ibs. 
184,000 Ibs 
153,200 hanks + 


x Ts= 42,000 hanks 
< 8s= 64,000 hanks 
28,000: hanks 
hanks 


153,000 
{84 000 ibs. 


8.238, which is the average number 


of yarns. 


-Mistreating An Art. 


Somehow, you American mill men 
have been mistreating a most use- 
ful art. 

Sizing is more important than to 
give it only a slight thought. A mere 
slap—dash—bang method will never 
accomplish results. You take an in- 
experienced man, often a boy, hand 
him a formula and tell him to go 
ahead. Then, as long as the result 
passes—good, Only it must not cost 


above a certain allowance. 


You sit down and give hours of 


thought to your weaving and spin- 


ning. And you give just an irritated 
moment to the process that should 
make up for defects in spinning 
and inerease production and effect 
in weaving.—Circular of New Bruns- 
wick Chemical Co, | 


Question on Burnishing Spinning 
Rings. 


Editor: 

I am spinning Nos. from 60s to 
80s and have turned my rings ana 
I am having considerable trouble 


with travellers flying off, getting 


sharp and breaking ends down. 

‘I would like to have a number of 
spinners who have had experience 
on the above numbers give their 
ideas on burnishing rings. I am 
changing my.travelers often and 
this helps some. 

When spinning fine numbers, is it 
ever advisable to oil the rings a lit- 
tle with stainless oil, say once ev- 
ery day or so? : 


I have never had much experi- 


-enee on fine numbers and will ap- 


preciate any information given. 
Spinner. 


Shuttle Plane. 
. Ata recent textile exhibit in En gland the above machine, for plan- 


orable comment. 


ing the ends of rough shuttles, was exhibited and received much fav- 


Beam Waste. 


Editor: 

Will some good superintendent or 
overseer explain to me what makes 
section beams on a slasher run out 
uneven; one beam will run out and 
there will be from 10 yards to 1-4 
left on the others. It is just as 
liable to be one beam as the other 
that runs out first. Our Nos. are 
30s. We have Lowell warpers. What 
is the trouble? I have the same 
weight on all the beams and they 


run out just as if F only use. 


weights on the two back beams. Is 
it possible to put weight enough on 
beams to make any noticeable dif- 
ference in the weight? Has the 
weather any effect upon the length 
of the warp? An information along 
this line will be appreciated by an 
ex "Par Heel. 


Hand Mangled in Machinery. 


Troy Collinger, a young man in 
the picker stick factory at Hickory, 
N. C., had the misfortune to get his 
hand caught in the machimery last 
wee. All the fingers of the right 
hand were severed or so badly man- 
gled that amputation was necessary. 


Williamston Mili Offers Prizes. 


The management of the Williams- 
ton (8. €.) Cotton Mills have offer- 
ed cash prizes amounting to fifty 
dollars, as awards to the residents 
of the mill village who cultivate the 
best flower gardens, vegetable gar- 
dens and for those who have the 
best kept premises. 

It is expected that the competi- 
tion for these prizes will be very 
keen and the appearance of the 
village will be greatly improved by 
the contest; for the offering of 
prizes will stimulate a keen inter- 
est m beautifymg the town. 


Reception to Mr. Allen, 


A most enjoyable reception was 
tendered William Allen, Southern 
Erecting Representative of the 
Woonsocket Machinery arid Press 
Co., of Providence, R. I., at the Alta 


Vista (Va.) Cotton Mills last week 
The occasion was the celebrating 
of the 36th birthday of Mr. Allen, 
the hosts being the men engaged 
in erecting machinery at the mill 
and the mill overseers. A feature 
of the evening was the presenta- 
tion of a handsome scarf pin to 
Mr. Allen by the machinery men and 
overseers of the mill. A delightful 


musical program added greatly to 


the pleasure of the evening. 


Loray Club, 


The Loray Manufacturing Club 
was organized Friday evening, Fah- 
ruary 23rd. The officers of the club 
are as follows: Norman Morrow, 
president; E. C, Herrin, vice-presi- 
dent; Philip Plyler, secretary and 
treasurer; D. GC. Elliott, solicitor; A. 
B. McAllister, R. A. Baker, J. B. Hor- 
ton, H. EB. Conrad and C. T. Settle- 
myer constitute the board of gov- 
ernors. 

The club will oceupy one of the 
Loray Mill companies buildings at 
the corner of Church and Mil! 


streets, and the object is the phy-. 


sical and mental development of its 
members, also to boost West Gas- 
tonia. 


A very subdued-looking boy of 
about thirteen years, with a big 
scratch on his nose, and an air of 
general depection, 
teacher in one of the Boston public 
schools and handed her be- 
ore taking his seat. The note read 


as follows: 
“Miss B——: 
“Please excuse James for not be- 
ing thare yesterday. He played 


trooant, but I guess you don’t need 
to lick him for it, as the boy he 
played trooant with an’ him fell out 
and the boy licked him, an’ a man 
they sassed eaught him an’ licked 
him, an’ the driver of a sled they 
hung on to licked him also. Then 
his pa licked him, an’ I had to give 
him another one for sassing me 
for telling his pa, so you need not 
lick him till next time. I guess he 
thinks he better keep in school 
—Exchange. 
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Superintendents — 
and Overseers 


"Peck Mfg. Co. 


Warrenton, N. C. 
W. .M. Crump 


Superintendent 
C. M. Thompson ..........Spinner 


Edwards Mills, 
Crawford, Ga. 


Ben Comer 

J. B. Knight 

Peerless Mig. Co., 


Pp. P. Murphy..... 
W. D. Pennington Spinner 


J. C. Roberts. Night 
Cordage 


| Anniston, Ala, 


Newton. Wilson ....Superintendent 
Chas. M. Stoy. _—Carder & Spinner 
Edw. Malaw Braiding 
Lee M. Pendergrast ..Master Mech 


Fairfield Mills. 


Winnsboro, 8. 
C. R. Riddle 


Bascom Howe's... .......... Spinner 
J. Meyers .............. Weaver 


C. W. Stywalt .,.,Master Mechanic 


Anniston Yarn ‘Mill. 


Anniston, Ala, 
J. T. Stanfield ....Master Mechanic 


“Anniston Mfg. Co, 


Anniston, Ala. 
D. T. Goodwin...... Superintendent 


Kosciusko Cotton Mill. 


Miss. 


A. H. Bradley -...... Superintendent 
E. C, Fleming .......... Asst. Supt. 
Kimball Wallace .......... Spinne! 


L. Lyneh 
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Cotton Movement. 


Secretary Hester of the New Or-. 


leans Cotton Exchange has issued 


his statement of the movement --of- 


cotton for the six months from 
Sept. ist, 1911 to Mareh ist, 1912, 


and the following interesting facts 


are noted. , 

It shows a cotton movement of 
2,459,0000 bales more than for the 
same period last year or a total 
movement. of 10,050,000 for the six 
months. 

It shows Southern mills tdkings to 
have been 1,668,000 against 1,484,000 
last year and the average weeékly 
taking of cotton mills to have been 
63,464 against 66,283 last year. 

Foreign exports for the six months 
of the season have been 7,920,793 
bales, showing an increase over last 


season of 1,698,966, and an increase 


over the same period year before 


of 3,391,948. 


Including stocks left over at ports 


and interior towns from the last 


crop and the number of bales of the 
current crop brought into sight dur- 
ing the six months, the suppy has 
been 13,196,699 against 10,698,469 
last year. 


The Labor Bureau Report. 


When Gabriel blows his trumpet 
on Judgment Day we have no doubt 
that somebody will come forward 
with a report to the effect that the 
Southern cotton mill operatives are 
not wearing their halos at the proper 
angle. 

The Southern mills hate been in- 
vestigated and investigated and the 
Labor Bureau at Washington has 
many reports dealing with every 
phase of Southern cotton mill life, 
but it seems that there is no end 
and they can never let us alone. 


Recently the press carried an ac- 
count of another repert which had 


been filed and which was said to 


paint a very bad picture of South- 
ern mill life but we are glad to say 
that the actual report is not as bad 
as the advance notices led us to be- 
lieve, 


On page 3 of this issue will be 
found the meat of the report with- 
out the table and after a careful 
digest we have failed to find any- 
thing of value that is contained 
threin. 

The report states that it’ was 
prepared under the direction of 


Was an odious 


Chas. P, MeNeil, Commission of La- 


bor, by Wood F. Worcester and 
Daisy: Worthington Worcester. 


It purports to cover some mills 
at, Atlanta, Greensboro, N. 
and Burlington, N. and amass 
of figures have beenh compiled rel- 
ative to cost of living, house rents, 
etc., but if they discovered anything 


‘therefrom we are unable to com- 


prehend its force. 

It appears that the investigators 
did not think mueh of corn bread 
as a food and did not like other 
viands upon the table of the mill 
operatives, but the people of the 
South of all classes have been eat- 
ing corn bread for generations and 
it will take more than an opinion 
born of ignorance, to cause a 
change of diet. | 

There is really so little virility in 
the report that but -for the press 
notices from Washington it would 
have passed unnoticed into the ob- 
livion to which it belongs. 


The only real objectional feature 
is the comparison of the diet of the 
mill operatives with that of the 
Federal. prisoners at Atlanta. It 
“comparison that 
could have well been: avoided and 
we fail to see the logic of its de- 


duetions. 


A ago we were adver- 
tised to the world as being full of 
hook worms until travelers from 
other sections were almost afraid 
to step from a train for fear that a 
hook worm would bite them. 


Every few days they find some- 
thing else the matter with our mill 
people and a fool report is made 
which unfavorably advertises us to 
the world. | 


Only a short time ago a degener- 
ate-looking man appeared at a 
Southern mill and inquired about 
the number of “grass” widows nthe 
village and also about their. morals. 
He saved himself from a severe 
beating by claiming that he repre- 
sented the Bureau of Labor and 
was investigating the sal widow 
problem. 

If there is any phase of Southern 
mill life that has not been investi- 
gated: if has surely been an over- 
sight. 


We do not claim that mill eondi- 


tions are ideal and we do not ex- 


pect that perfect conditions will 
ever be reached before the end of 
time. 

We do believe that there is less 
discontent and less real suffering 
among the cotton mill operatives of 
the South than among the em- 
ployees of any other industry. 

The mill owners and managers al- 
most without exception take a great 
interest in the welfare of their op- 
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eratives and many mills are spend- 
ing large sums on welfare work, 
We have a well-founded opinion 
that the inspiration of these reports 
comes from outside the Bureau of 
Labor, but being unable to furnish 


positive proof we will for bear 
to comment on same, 


Mill Tenements. 


If you would know how the con- 
ditions of life in Southern cotton 
mill settlements is compared with 
conditions in the New England tex- 
tile centers, buy one of the current 
illustrated weeklies and look at the 
pictures. Disregard the text—let 
the camera alone tell the story. 
Study those solid blocks of miser- 
able tenements, each “house” a 


hive, containing 25, 50, 100 families 


—more in some tases; remember 
that a large proportion of the win- 
dows open only into “airshats’— 
fetid, dark, dusky wells, criss- 
crossed with clothés-lines; note that 


there is no play-place. for children 


but on the fragile fire eseapes and 
in the street, no rest-place for the 
grown-ups but the stoop, which is 


common to all within the building: 


think of the stairs, the long, dark 
flights—which must be elimbed by 
dwellers on- the upper floors; take 
thought of what happens in these 
vast dens when the inevitable fire 
occurs; remember the eruel, long 
winters, when snow lies on the 
ground for months, and zero is a 
normal temperature; 
forget that each tiny apartment is 
uniformly kept filled to ‘its utmost 
capacity—seven or eight persons to 
a three-room apartment is not con- 
sidered crowding. 


Then think of our own mill vil- 


lages, where each family may oc- 
cupy, all to itself a detached cot- 


tage, standing in a little plot of. 


ground, at a lower rental than the 
same family would pay in New Eng- 
land for a three-room apartment in 
a 50-family building. There are 


-piazas, which in this climate can be 


used almost the year ‘round. There 
are plenty of windows, and they al! 
open into the outer air. There is 
One flight of stairs in the larger 
houses, no stairs.in the smaller. 
The family may have a kitehen, a 
garden and a flower garden, in Many 
villages may raise poultry and keep 
a cow. The exclusive occupation 
of a house encourages home-mak- 
ing, develops 
the sanitary and health conditions, 
the moral conditions also, are in- 
finitely superior to those who ex- 
ist—which can exist—in tenements 
of the Lawr ence type.—Columbia 
Record. 
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PERSONAL 


W. H. Lane has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Quitman, Ga. 


Jd, D. Whitmire has been promot- 
ed to Overseer of weaving at Seneca, 
S. C. 


d. R. Veal has been pronioted to 
second hand in weaving at Seneca, 


T. J. Weatherford has been pro- 


_ moted to overseer of weaviny at the 


Ashcraft Mills, Florence, Ala. 


—, —. Hildebran of Birmingham, 
Ala., has accepted the position of 


overseer of spinning at Siluria, Ala. 


W. W. Gregg has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Kinston (N. 


Cotton Mills. 


Ben Comer has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Ed- 
Crawford, Ga. 


John MeDade, of Spartanburg, 8. 
C. ,is now fixing looms at Lockhart, 


8. 


P..M. Tiee has accepted a position 
with, the Anderson (s. a 


Mills. 


W. P. Thomas has accepted the 
position of second hand with the 
Pacolet Mills, Trough, 8. C. 


E. S. Tramwell has resigned as 


overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Alta Vista (Va.) Cotton. Mills. 


J.-L. Tucker has resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at the Clinton (8. 
C.) Cotton Mills. 


Wm. Reese has been promoted to 
second hand in weaving at the Clif- 
ton (8. C.) Mills No, 3. 


Geo. A. Shea of New Bedford, 
has accepted (the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Clifton 
(8S. C.) Mills No. 3. 


 €. W. Stowe of Charlotte, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Marlboro 
Millis No. 4; McColl, 8. Cc. 


Union, 


Cotton 
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NEWS 


T. L. Ross has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Southern _ 
Go., Athens, Ga. 


J. G, Suttles is now overseer of 
weaving at the Valley Falls Mfg, Go., 
Valley Falls, 8. C 


Sam Franklin is now roller cov- 
erer at the Merrimack Mills, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


R. P. Freeze has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Fidelity 
Hosiery Mills, Newton, N. C. 


J. W. Halford has resigned his po- 
sition as machinist at. the Clifton 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


W. E, Alverson has accepted the 
position of assistant superintendent 
of the Union (8. €.) Cotton Mills. 


J. €. Gudd has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Ottaray Mills, 
S, 


J. H. Elliott has resigned as night 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Icemorlee Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


Robt. Heywood, of Manchester, 
Eng., is erecting combers at the 
Alta Vista ¢Va.) Cotton Mills. 


L. A. Manes is now master me- 
chanie at Columbia C.) Gotten 
Mills. 


W..8. Allison has resigned his po- 
sition as section hand in spinning at 
the Riversde Mills Anderson, S. C. 


A. W. Nix is now running a sec- 


tion in spinning at the Seneca Cot- 
ton Mills. 


QO. Wilson, of the Woodside Mills 
Greenville, 5. G., has accepted the 
position of master mechanic at the 
Fountain Inn (8: €.) Mills. 


Jas. Swanson, of Spray, N. C., has 
accepted position as second hand in 
spinning at the Alta Vista (Va.) 
Cotton Mills. 


F.C, Asbell of Randleman, N, C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Kinston (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills. 


, Anderson. 


COMBERS, 
| LAP MACHINE 


C. F. Sorrell has resigned as sec- 
tion hand in spinning at the Seneca 
Cotton Mills. 


Dock Welborn has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Fidelity 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


F. B. Neighbors has been promot- 
ed from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Clifton (8. C.) Mill 
No. 3. 


A. W. Pitts has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at 
Cuero, Tex. to become overseer of 
earding at Siluria, Ala. 


Frank Quenn, of Kings Mountain, 
N. C., has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at Wadesboro, 
N, C. 


W. W. Blackwelder has accepted 
the position of master mechanic at 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 5, 
Pineville, N. 


Will Tueker has resigned as roll- 
er coverer at Avondale, Ala., to ac- 
cept a similar position at, Siluria, 
Ala. 


W. W. Gregg has accepted the 
position of night: overseer of card- 
ing at the Caswell Gotton - Mills, 
Kinston, N. C. 


Henry Crowe has resigned his po- 
sition as electrician at the Cox Mill, 
S. C., and has moved to 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Luther Borders has been  pro- 
moted to seetion hand in spinning 
at the Riverside Mills, Anderson, 8. 
C. | 


A. R. Ennis has resigned as over- 
ser of spinning at the Elk Cotton 
Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn. to accept 
the position of overseer of carding 
at the Knoxville Spinning Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


“CARDS, SPINNING 
DRAWING COTTON FRAMES, 


MILL MACHINERY 
MASON MACHINE WORKS 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


BDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Charlotte. N. C. 
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MULES, 
LOOMS. 


J. D. Whitmire has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Seneca (8S. G.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


John M. Barry, manager of the 
Lockhart (8. €.) Mill store, was 
married last week to Miss Nina 
Frazier, of Walhalla, 8. C. 


J. B. Bailey has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Seneca Cot- 
ton Mills to accept similar position 
with the Norris Cotton Mill, of 
Cateechee, 8. C. | 


The engagement of Arthur G., 
Odell, secretary of the Kerr Bleaeh- . 
ing and Finishing Works, Concord, 
N. C., to Miss Grace Patterson, also 
of Concord, has been announced. 


W. H. Godfrey. has resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at Abbeville, 
S. ¢. to accept a similar position 
with the Toxaway Mill, Anderson, 
Ss. G. 


Pete Allison has resigned as over- - 
seer of carding at the Capitola 
Mills, Marshall, N. C., and accepted 
the position of machinist with the 
same mill. 


J. W.- Cannon, of Concord, N. C,, 
accompanied by several members of 
his family left Sunday for CGali- 
fornia where he will spend about 
Six weeks. 


J. A. Byrd has resigned as night 
superintendent at the Caswell Cot- 
ton Mills, Kinston, N. C., to accept 
the position of overseer of winding 


cat the Kinston (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Lee Hughes has resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at the Texaway 
Mills, Anderson, 8, C., to accept the 
position of second hand in spinning 
at the Riverside Mills of the same 
place. 
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Moderate in Cost 


Cramer System of Air Caidisionins 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature | 


Cheap to Operate 


Yields Big Returns 


STUART W. ‘CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE, 


NORTH CAROLINA | 
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Eufaula, Ala—tlt is reported that 


the Gowikee Mills will build an ad- 
dition of 8,000 spindles 


Hickory, N, C.—There is a rumor 
here to the effect that Hickory wil! 
be the location of a large new cot- 
ton mill. 


Charlotte, N. C. — The Fidelity 
Mills have decided to discontinue 
the night work which they began a 
short time ago. 


Asheville, N. €—The Asheville 
Cotton Mills have purchased a 
dryer from the C. G. Sargents Sons 
Corporation of—Graniteville, Mass. 


New Orleans, La—The Lane Mills 
are installing three Delhaunty Dye- 
ing Machines which they recently 
purchased. 


Graham, N. C.—The court. of ap- 
peals has granted a new trial in 
the case of the Leola Mfg. Co., of 
Graham, N. C., vs. Chesterfield Mfg. 
Co., of Petersburg, Va, 


Batesburg, S. C.—The Middleburg 
Millis have placed contracts for a 
ten per cent increase in their ma- 
chinery. 


Athens, Ga.—The Malleson Braid- 
ed Cordage Co. have placed an or- 
der for econsiderale machinery 
which will replace old machinery 
that is being thrown out. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Howell Mills 
have sold their building on 5th 
street and purchased a portion of 
the building of the old Charlotte 
Cotton Mills. 


Gencord, N, €.—The 
sell Mills in having eleven new tene- 
ment houses built at its mill. This 


work is now in progress. and is be- 


ing pushed as rapidly as possible. 


Greenville, S. C.—It is the Bran- 
don Mills instead of the Monaghan 
Mills as announced last week, that 
has purchased 10 additional spin- 
ning frames from the Mason Ma- 
Works. 


Columbus, Ga.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Meri- 
tas Mills, held this week considered 
the question of enlarging the mill 
but no definite action was taken. 

Staunton, Va.—It is reported here 
that R. G, Black, of the Lynchburg 
Knitting Mills, is planning to éstab- 
lish a branch knitting plant at this : 
place. He was here last week ob- 
taining information:. ‘Pegarding the 
details of the Rg 


Graham, N. C. — The: Travora 
Manufacturing Company will build 
a napper room, the new building to 
be 60 by 64 feet. The napping ma- 
chinery now in use will be installed 
in the new room as soon as the 

latter is completes. 
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Demopolis, Ala.——-The  Bleachery 
of the Elmore Cotton Mills, of this 
place, was recently destroyed by 
fire, It is estimated that the loss 
resulting from the fire will amount 
to about $5,000, only a part of 
which is covered by insurance. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The May Hosiery 
Milis has taken out a permit to 
erect a brick addition to their plant 
at this place. The cost of the 
building will be about $18,000 and 
the estimated time for completion 
will be 90 days. 


High Point, N, C.—W. F. Garr, of 
the Durham hosiery mill states that 


his company will build the addi-— 


tion. AQ, the hosiery mill here at 
once, “ddubling the present capaci- 
ty of the plant. The structure will 
be three stories itv height and will 
be of brick. It will have a frontage 
of 150 feet on Hamilton Street. 


Charlotte, N. C.—It is.. reported 
that the Magnolia Mills will add 12,- 
000 spindles. If this is decided 
upon a building will be erected 
at some other location and the pres- 
ent equipment of 6,144 spindles will 
be moved to the new building, A. C. 
Summerville is proprietor of the 
Mills. 


Kannapolis, N. €.—Another large 
mill, and probably a bleachery will 


be built at this place by J. W..Can- 
non of Concord. 


Mr. Cannon is now in Porto Rico 
and until his return definite plans 
will not be formed but the mill has 
been staked off and it is reported 
that it will contain between 30,000 
and 50,000 spindles, and that the 
product will be fine bleached sheet- 
ing. - 

Easley, S. €—Notice has been 
sent to the stockholders of the 
Glenwood Cotton Milis that a meet- 
ing of the company will be held on 
March 16. This meeting will be for 
the purpose of considering an in- 
crease in the capital. stock of the 
company, which is now $240,000, If 
it is agreed to increase the stock it 
will be raised to $600,000. 


Walterboro, s. C.—The Walter- 
boro Cotton Mill will resume opera- 
tions in the near future. The 


stockholders of the mill will hold a 
- Meeting in a few days at which 


plans will be matured for beginning 
work on the iith of March. The 
earneeoen of the mill are anxious 


ments, sl are desirious of having 
all its former operatives return. 


New Orleans, La.—Stockholders 
of the Maginnis Mills Co. have held 
in the office of Secretary A. Mil- 
tenberger, a meeting here for the 
purpose of discussing plans for a 
reorganization of the company and 
the reopening of the mills. These 
mills were a part of the defunct 


for 60,0000 additional spindles which % 


~ Nas 


Textile Mills Corporation which 
once operated the Lane and Magin- 
nis Mills here and the. Wesson Mills 
at Wesson, Miss., of which 8. Oden- 
heimer was the president. 


Concord, N. C.—It is reported that 
Cannon has placed contracts 


will be distributed among several of 
the mills with which he is con- 
nected. 

It is said that 15,000 of the spin- 
dies will go to the Franklin Mill at 
Concord, 30,000 for a new mill at 
Kannapolis and 5,000 for a waste 
plant at Albemarle. 


Charlotte, N. €-—-The Highland 
Park Mfg. Co, have placed contracts 
for 15,000 spindles with card room 
machinery and 125 looms. 8,000 spin- 
dies and the 125 looms will be plac- 
@#d in an addition to be built at Mill 
No. 2, which ts located at Rock Hill, 
S. €. 7,000 spindles will be added 
to Mill No. 3 at Charlotte, but no 
additional looms will be installed in 
that plant and it is understood that 
no additional buildings will be re- 
quired. 


Bladenboro, N. C.—The Bladen- 
bord Cotton Mills Co., recently in- 
corporated, has effectel a perma- 
nent organization with H. C. Bridger 
as president and treasurer R. L. 
Bridger, vice-president, and (CC. A. 
Bridger, secretary. The company 
$200,000 of its 300,000 capital 
stock paid in. Plans are being pre- 
pared for its building and accom- 
panying spindles will be purchased. 
Cotton yarns will be made. The 
buildings are to be of brick con- 
struction, the main mill to. cost 
about $25,000, while the machinery 
will approximate about $70,000 to 
$80,000. 


Athens, Ga.— Articles of incorpoer- 
ation haye been issued to the Ful- 
ton Cotton Mills Gompany of this 
place, the capital stock being given 
at. $40,000. The ineorporators are 
J. W. Frost,.T. M. Hobbs and C. E. 
Frost. The new company will take 
over the Athens: Cotton Mills, the 
property of which was recently 
bought by J. W. Frost for $30,000. 
The plant is equipped with 6,000 
ring spindles and driven by steam 
power. The mill produces cotton 
yarns. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Highland Park Man- 
ufacturing Company, at a meeting 
held in Charlotte last week, decid- 
ed to double the capacity of the 
Highland Park Cotton Mill in this 


- city, and work on the improvements 


will shortly be started. 

The main building of the mill 
will be extended 60 feet, and to the 
equipment will be added 8,000 spin- 
dies and 125 looms, making in all 
16,400 spindles and 900 looms. 

Tt is hoped to have the improve- 
ments completed and the new ma- 
chinery running by May 4st. 


Albemarle, N: C.—The Wiseassett 
Mills will build an addition for the 
purpose of spinning their card 
strips and comber waste into coarse 
yarns. An additional building will 
be buttt. 


La Grange, Ga. Internation- 
Corporation has 


placed the La Grange Mills in op= 


eration after an idleness of more 
than two years and are remodeling 
the place throughouwte _ 

An addition 90x88 feet has been 
built and 63 new cards, 6 lappers 
and 5,000 spindles are being added 
together with twisters and winders 
for cop filling. The engineering 
work is being done by Lockewood, 
Greene & Co. When the work — is 
completed the La Grange Mills will 
be one of the best equipped in the 
South. The product is hose, belting 


and numbered duck. M. E, Stevens, 


formerly 
Mfg. Co., 


of the Columbus 
is superintendent. 


(Ga.) 


Concord, N, C.—The Franklin Cot- 
ton Mill will build a large addition 
to its present plant and huild a num 
to .its .present plant and build 
a number of houses. J. W. Gannon, 
president of the Cannon chain of 
mills, has confirmed the — report. 
The new addition will be 200x100 
feet and will be three stories high. 
The addition will be of brick and 
the work will commence at once. 
The contraet has been awarded to 
T. C, Thompson & Bro., of Birming- 
ham. 

The Franklin Mill is owned by 
J. W. Cannon and his sons and has 
been operated by them for about 
four years. E. T. 
tary and treasurer. 

The mill will also build between 
forty and fifty houses for the ac- 
commodation of the increased num- 
ber of operatives. 


Ga- -—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Meri- 
tas Mills will be held here during 
this week. The directors for the 
ensuing year will be elected at this 
meeting, after which the stockhold- 
ers will inspect the property. A 
considerable sum has been spent for 
new machinery and other. factors 
during the year. It i¢ fimored here 
that the scope of this mill will be 
enlarged and that the cotton milling 


interests of the company will be 


concentrated at Columbus. 

The product of the Meritas Mills 
does not compete with any other 
mill in Columbus, as its product is 
consumed by the Standard Oilcloth 
Co., of Brooklyn. 

The management of the Meritas 
Mills has purchased 25 acres of land 
adjacent to their plant, which it is 
believed, will be used in the future 
for enlarging the plant and making 
homes for its employees. 


Trion, Ga,—The first meeting -of 
the stockholders of the Trion Man- 


ufacturing Company was held in 


Cannon is secre- 
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tion papers. 
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Rome last week. W. T. Lipscomb 
was made trustee and authorized by 


Judge Rowell to operate the mills 4 


until they are sold. 


J. P, Cooper, who has been act- 
ing as trustee since November 23, 


gave a statement as to the condi- 


tion of affairs. He will file a de- 
tailed report March 4. He estima- 
ted the value of the mill property 
to be about $700,000 and that of the 
other quick assets of the mill as 
about $200,000, making a total of 


_ approximately $900,000. The itidebt- 


edness will amount to about $950,- 
000, as numerous claims, not here- 
tofore scheduled, are being proved. 

It is understood that an effort will 
be made to have all of the eredit- 
reorganize’ the 
mills and a committee will doubt- 


Chicago, Emuire Knit- 
ting Mills, capitalized at 215.000, 


have been incorporated to manufac- 


ture sweater coats. Joseph Kauff- 
man, Harry L. Brin and Benjamin 
Strauss are the Jnecorporators of the 
new company, “Mr. Kauffman being 
president and Mr. Strauss secretary 
and treasurer. The Empire Knit- 
ting Mills now occupy a plant at 314 
West Superior Street, Chicago, and 
have simply taken our moorpore~ 


Coulmbus, Ga.—Cotton mill oper- 
ators in this sections of Georgia and 
Alabama’ are reported becoming 
more optimistic and there is  in- 


¢reased activity in local textile cir- 


eles. General conditions have im- 
proved decidedly, according to lead- 
ing mill operators, who declare that 
their books are filling up with or- 
ders and that the outlook in the cot- 


ton manufacturing industry is much 


more promising than it was a few 
weeks ago. They are of the opin- 
ion that business . will 
good, notwithstanding the fact that 
campaign 
becoming a disturbing element, to 
some extent, in the business world. 


_ Leeally, the mills appear to be 
‘prospering. There are evidences 


of activity on all sides. 
plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Go. 
is still being operated day and night 
in order to keep pace with orders, 


and several other mills are running 


overtime. The labor situation is 


satisfactory, according to the super- 


intendents of the various plants. . 


Mill Merger Not Barred. 


Under the terms of an order sign- 
~~@d by Judge Henry A. M. Smith, of 


the 
triet 


South Carolina Federal! 
the Maple Cotton Mills, 


Dis- 
the 


Dillon Cotton Mills and the Hamer — 


Cotton Mills may be bought in by 
the new “Dillon Mills,” a corpora- 
tion with a capital of $750,000, when 
the three mills are sold at public 
auction on the 7th of this month. At 
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Economical Cotton 
Dyeing ing and Bleaching | 


Sulphur—Developed—Vat Dyes 
Done Equally Well 


RAW STOCK DYEING — cotton, goes to cards in good condition as directly from bales 


| EA (—~ Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN—FREE FROM — OR ACID. 
BLEACHING 3% hours to batch. Is not pounded and twisted into 


SKEIN DYEING — Ne ei Tangles—Yarns are left Smooth and in 
HOSIERY— 


de 300 pounde to hatch, SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
BLACKS. Ne required Surting—No Donnged. 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road _ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WILLIAM INMAN. Agent “a BOOTH, Agent 

; 364 Newport Avenue 118 Ocean Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Atlantic City, N. 4, 


continue 


The big 


is fast 


The Byrd 


Price $20. 


Simple of Operation: 
. Durability Guaranteed 
Small Repair Cost 


Byrd Manufacturing Co. 


DURHAM, 


tien, 


ter corporation is 


-Lane & Co: as 


Dillon the net effect will be that if 
these three milis are bid in on the 
7th by the new “merger,” the cor- 
porations will be consolidated under 
the new name, over the objection of 
J. H. Lane & Go., and John M. Tall- 
man, stockholders of these three 
cotton manufacturing corporations. 

Judge Smith's order is in the na- 
ture of a refusal to grant an order 
of injunction restraining these three 
eotion mills from “taking any ac- 
step or proceeding to sell or 
dispose of the property of the said 
(mills) to the Dillon Mill, or te any. 
other corporation or persons repre- 
senting the individual defendants 
above named (in the petition and 
from otherwise selling or disposing 
the property of the said mills) as 
prayed for,” etc. The order will for 
the present dispose of the efforts 
made by J. H. Lane & Co. and: 
John M. Tallman to prevent the 
consolidation of the three mills in- 
to the Dillon Mills, and if this lat- 
the successful 
bidder when the three mills are 
sold at auction on March 7, it is in- 
dicated that the proposed merger 
will be formed. 

The consolidation of the mills, by 
mere agreement of the stockholders 
has, however, been prevented . by 
the action of J. H. Lane & Co. and 


. John M. Tallman, through a former 


order of Judge Smith, and the only 
course left by which the consolida- 
tion could be effected, it is under- 
stood, was by having the directors 
of the several mills liquidate their 
respective corporations, and place 
thm on sale at public auction, This 
has been done, and from an affida- 
vit filed by William M. Hamer, pres- 
ident and treasurer of the three 
companies, it is indicated that the 


Dillon Mills will enter the lists to 


bid in the property. The mills will 
be sold at public auction on March 
7th. 

Although there was, in effect only 
one “auction, three separate peti-— 


tious were presetited -applying to.._.. 


the three cotton milis separately. In 
one case, Mr. John M. Tallman is 
the complainant, the defendants be- 
ing the Dillon Cotton Mills, the 
Dillon Mills, William M, Hamer, D. 
W. Bethea, 8. C. Henslee, J. R. Rog- 
ers, J. B. Gibson, R. M. Jaeson, R. 
L. Ivey and C. J. C, Cottingham 

In the second petition, the com- 


| plainants are J. H. Lane & Co., and 


John M. Tallman, the defendants be- 
ing the omg ge Cotton Mills, William 
M. Hamer, 8. €. Henslee, H.. M. Rog- 
gers, J. R. ‘Rowers J. B. Gibson, D. 
ers, J. B. Gibson, R. M. Jackson, R. 
Dillon Mills. 

The third petition presents J. H.~ 
the complainants, 


and the Hamer Cotton ‘Mills, the 
Dillion Mills, William M. Hamer, W. 


T. Bethea, S. C. Henslee, Allen Ed- 
ens, R .S. Rogers, L. L. Greenwod, 
A. L. Bulloek, R. L. Thomas and A. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President . 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS. Tice: Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING “COMPANY 


ffOHN HILL Southern Representative, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA‘ GEORGIA 
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‘jn active call. 


New York.—During the past 
week the business on cotton goods 


‘has been of very satisfactory vol- 


ume although there has been very 
little tendeney to advance prices. 

This -is the time of year when 
buying of cotton goods is materially 
large and a falling off is usually no- 
ted about the middle of Mareh but 
it is predicted that the. buying 
movement will continue much later 
this year. 

Some mills engaged on staples are 
comfortably supplied with orders 
into June and if they had more 
goods’ for nearby deliveries they 
could do several times their pres- 


ent business. 


Gray drills and sheetings of the 
best known branded classes are in 
shorter supply than in some years 
and moderation of the demand alone 


prevents radical price advances. 
Bleached goods are firm at the 


Prints have been 
Pereales and shirt- 
ings for eulting up purposes have 
been selling steadily, new lines for 
the spring -cutting trade now being 
shown. Staple ginghams are well 
sold. 

It is said that dress ginghams are 
in better demand than at any time 
this year and wash fabries have 
heen selling better for the last two 


recent advance. 


“weeks than at any time this year. 


Tickings,, denims, ducks and fancy 
sons wilh, an 
advancing tendency, and with le ad- 
ing mills moderately well supplied 
with business into May. 


While business on fine goods is. 


not brisk, a steady improvement Is 


. noted. 


goods. 


steadily for 


Another week of active trading 
marked the Fall River print cloth 
market last week. Buyers bid 
goods and extended 
their call for goods another month 
ahead. They were able to meet 


‘the demand for advanced prices on 


some styles of narrow goods. These 


advances were limited to a sixteenth 


of a cent. There was a very fair 


demand for narrow goods in print 


sytles of the. sort usually in de- 
mand. 


There was some teading in fan- 
cies “and a considerable demand for 
sateens and twills. .On the other 
hand trading in wide goods was 
less active and general last week 
than the trading in narrow goods 
and specialities, chiefly because the 


deliveries of wide goods—reqguired. 


could not be printed by the mills. 

Stocks of wide goods in most 
styles of plain goods have become 
very secant and the production for 
two to three months ahead has been 
quite closely sold. In the previous 
three or four weeks the demand 
was rather for wide than narrow 
The manufacturers, meet- 
ing this demand quite freely, have 
no great amount of wide goods to 
sell for delivery -within three 
months at least. They are all hold- 
ing firmly to quoted prices, but will 


generally accept them. for deliveries 


through spring, when. they can 
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make them. For contracts to ex- 
tend far into the summer they wait 
higher prices. 

Buyers, although extending their 
reals farther ahead than has been 
the rule during the last year or so, 
have as yet bid for yery few goods 
for summer delivery, Total of sales 
are estimated at about 280,000 


pices; of which approximately one-~ 


third were spots. Sales ahead ex- 
tend in good volthas all along to 
Current quotations in New York 
are as follows: 
Pt elths, 28-in, std.. 3 
28-inch, 64x60s .. 3 
Gray goods, 39-in.. 


38 1-2-in. sids 4.7.46 — 
&-yard, 80x80 .. 6 158° ‘te 6 1-4 
Brown drills, std .. 73-4  — 
Shtings, south, st 7 1-4 to 74-2 
3-vard 
4-vd, 56x60s 5 5-8 
Denims, 9-ounce-...... to 16 
Stark, 8-oz duck .. 14 3-4 _ 
Hartord, 11-oz. 40-in 
duck .. .. — 00 
Tickings, 8-ounce....12 1-2 — 
Std fancy prints .. 4 3-4 —— 
Std ginghams .. .. 6 4-4 — 
Fine dress ginghams.. 7 to 9 4-2 
Kid fin. canibrics:. ....-8 to 4 4-2 


Weekly Visible Supply of American 


Cotton. 
March 1, 4912.. 4,844,350 
Previous week: 4,824,822 
Last year .. . 3,680,881 


Weekly Cotton Statisties. 


New York, March 1.The follow- 


ing statistics on the movement of |. 


cotton for the week ending Friday, 
March 1, were compiled by the 
New York cotton exchange: 
WEEKLY MOVEMENT 
3 This Yr. Last Yr. 


Port receipts 286,346. 106,423 
Overland to mills 
and Ganada .. 34,948 16,499 
Southern mill ‘ 
takings (est) .. 50,000 . 40,000 
Loss of stock at ; 
interior towns 35,907 27,107 
Brought into sight 
for the week.. 335,358 135,765 


TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT 


Port recipts ....10,069,564 7,758,966 
Overland to mills 

and Canada 674,710 179,474 
Southern mill 

takings (est.).. 2,010,000 1,640,000 
Stock at 

towns in ex- 

cess om Sep. 1 452,526 46,913 | 
Brought into sight 

thus far for. 

for season ..134,206,800 10,644,053 


Thursday, 


March 7, 1912. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 
| 44-46 Leonard Street, New York | 
SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COT TON GOODS FOR, HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


Independence is our motto, and we have 
no connection with any other Ring Trav- 
eler Company. 


RING TRAVELER Co. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


I, 


C. Li SMITH 


Audit Co, 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


901-903 Realty E Building 
Phone 2103 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


JOHN W. TODD 


President Vice-President and Secretary 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton. 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
<a to enter this field. 


A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


The Logical Location 
for Textile Mills 


The three absolutely necessary commodities for operating suc- 


cessfully a textile mill are POWER, RAW MATERIAL: and 


LABOR. 

If your mill is located in a Southeastern State on one of the 
many CHEAP WATER POWERS which abound in that locality— 
where cotton is delivered at your factory doors. by growers—where 
intelligent UABOR I§ PLENTIFUL and living expenses low, 
you will realize larger dividends than would be possible with your 
factory located in any other part of the country. 

If you contemplate establishing an industry, we would be 
pleased to give further and full information regarding location along 
the Southern Railway System. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Agent Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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| Personal Items 


Ee C. Fleming is now assistant su- 
perintendent at Koscuisko, Miss. 


Will Hyde, of Lindale, Ga., 
fixing looms at Lanett, Ala. 


is now 


Sam Dye has moved from Ander- 
son, 8. to Greenville, 8. C.. 


Blassinghum has accepted a 
position as second hand at the Apa- 
lache Mills, Arlington, 8. C. 


J. BE. Yon is now second hand in 
earding at the Augusta (Ga.) 
tory 


R. GC. Collins is now overseer of 
spinning at the W. 5. er Cotton 
Mills Woodruff, C. 


Hamp Milton has accepted the po- 
sition of second hand in spinning at 
the Wadesboro (N. C.) Mills. 


R. D. Boyd, of Albemarle, N. G., 
has accepted a position with the 
Locke Mills, Concord, N. C. 


J. S.. Joyner -at the Locke Cotton 
Mills, Concord, N. C., is ill with ap- 
pendicitis. 


S. L. Blanton, of Hartsville, 8. C., 
has accepted a position with the 
Locke Mills, Concord, N.C.) 


W. H. Lane of Chester, Pa., has 
accepted the position of overseer 
of carding at Quitman, Ga. 


L. A. Norman has been promoted 
to second hand in weave room at 
the Galvine Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


Jas. Todd, of the Clara Mill, Gas- 


tonia, N. C., has accepted a position 3 


at New Castle, Indiana. 


Arthur, of Itasea, Texas, has 
accepted the position of carder>and 
spinner at Itasca, Texas. 


H. B. Massey has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding at 
the Fidelity Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


Noel Piolate has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of carding at Kos- 
cuisko, Miss. 


J. R. Crowder resigned 


overseer of cardiry at 


Kosciusko, 
Miss. | 
Pleas Radcliffe has accepted the 
position in the spinning room of the 
Ide Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 


E. C. Taylor of Schoolfield, Va., 


has accepted the position of over-. 


seer of weavig at Siluria, Ala. 


W. M. Abernathy is now night su- 


perintendent of the McAden Mills 


No. 2, McAdensville, mn. G; 


L. L. Worrell ‘has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Avon 
Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 


B. F. Crenshaw is now running a 


section of looms’in the weave room 
at Seneca, 8. C. 


G, P. Jeter, fermerly superinten- 
dent of the Exposition Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga., bac accepted a simialr 
position with the Henderson (Ky.) 
Mills. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
P, E. Rollins and Jas, Stedman, 
managers of the two stores of the 


Henrietta (N. C.) Mills are North on 
a purchasing trip. 


Jno. L. Robinson, of Columbia, 8. 
C., has aceepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga, 


B. R. Robinson of Sycamore, Ala.., 
has accepted a position in the spin- 


ning room of the Homie Cotton Mills, 


St. Louis, Mo. a 


G. H: Seruggs of 8. 
C., has accepted the position of mas- 
ter mechanic at the W. 8. Gray Mfg. 
Co., Woodruff, 8. C, 


H, B. Whitehead has been pro- 
moted from overseer of carding to 
superintendent of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Factory. 


Ww. 0. 
from second hand to ovetseer of 
weaving at the Avon Mill, Gastonia, 


Arthur Barnett has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at 
the Fountain Inn (8. G.)  Gotton 
Mills. 7 


R. C. Collins of Fountain nn, §. 
C., has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the W. S&S. 
Gray Mfg. Co., Woodruff, 8. C.. 


J. M. Hancock has accepted the 
position of overseer of warp dress- 
ing at the Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, 


C. been promoted 
from second hand to. overseer of 
carding at the Augusta (Ga.) Fac- 
tory. 


G. R. Matthews has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Avondale, 
Ala., to accept a similar position at 
the Hermitage Mills, Camden, §. €. 


H. A. Qhilders has resigned as 
second hand in night spinning at 
Tuexdo, 
at Greenville, S. C. 


W. A. Bailey has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in winder room at Bon 
Air, Ala., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Sycamore, Ala. 


F. L. Brown has resigned his posi- 
tion with the American Textile Co., 
Atco, Ga. and‘is now located at 
Greenfield, O. 


T. C. Doyle has resigned as super- 
intendent of the’ Virginia Woolen 
Co., Winchester, Va., to become su- 
perintendent of the Martinsburg 
he Va.) Worsted and Cassimere 

0. 


Spake. has been promoted 


N. G., and is now located > 


Anderw Carson, formerly over- 
seer of dyeing at the Harborogh 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., has 
accepted a similar position at the 


Lauderdale Mills, Meridian, Miss. . 
J. S. Stroud has resigned as 


overseer of spinning at the Locke 
Mills, Concord, N. CG. to accept po- 
sition with the International Har- 
vester Co. 


Claude Montjoy 


ning atthe ng S. Gray Cotton Mills, 
Woodruff, to the same posi- 
tion on run. 


A. W. Greer has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Siluria, Ala., to 
accept the position of overseer of 


carding and spinning at the Kincaid 
Mills; 


Griffin, Ga. 


Fred 8. Hunt has resigned as su- 


of the Martinsburg 
“Worsted and Cassimere Co. 
to accept position as superintendent 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Woolen Mills 


J. P. Golightly has resigned his 
position as seetion man at the Alice 
Mill, Easley, to accept simi- 
lar position with the Easley Cotton 
Mills. 


D. 
position with the Ivey Mfg. 
become selling agent of the 
Mfg. Co., of Johnson City, 


Co. to 
Hice 
Tenn... 


C. 


Accident at MeAdensville. 
On last Friday Wm. Letheo, over- 
seer of twistimge at the MeAden 
Mills, Me N, sutered 
a 
when he came in 
contact with the current and knoék- 
ed from the ladder -and . terribly 
burned. 


Struck by ‘Train. 

Raymond Barber, an operative at 
the Gray Mill, Gastonia, N. €., was 
struck by train Saturday afternoon. 
Barber, who was in a partly intoxi- 
cated condition, was awaiting the 
train at the depot, with a large clock 
under his arm, and was attempting 
to get around the crowd as the. rain 
approached and got a little too néar 
the passing baggage car, which 
knocked him lifeless for a few minu~ 
tes. Although he received consider- 
able bruises about the head, there 
were no broken bones and after hav- 
ing some medical es he was 
able to a to his home... 


Gum 


threads split readily, and ‘break baeks’’ 


foaming in the box. 
Write for formula. 


CAMERON MaeoRAE 


SOLUBLE GUM to be used in Warp Sizing. 
especially yaluable as a binder, 
with any starches and holds the Size well on the yarn. 
We recommend this Gum especially where drop wires are in use. 
Besides making a smooth, pliable warp, users of Yorkshire Gum will find the 


best results, it is, at the same time, a most economical Size. 
Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO, 


100 William Street, 
Southern Sales "Agent 


It is 
as it combines readily 


are eliminated. While giving the very 


It also prevents 


New York 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


McKensie has resigned his 
with headquarters at Greenville, 8. 


Tra B. 


bia, 


Thursday, February 29, 1942. 


Youths Are Arrested For Burglariz-_ 
ing Mill. 


Two youths, Hugh Turner ard 
James Black, both sixteen years of . 
age, living in Atlanta, Ga., have con-_ 
fessed to burglarizing the office of 
a knitting mill in Oakland avenue 
after breaking into the safe, 

They were arrested and will be 


tried in the juvenile court, 
| has been trans- = | 
ferred-from day -overseer.of spin-- 


Injured by Will Elevator. 


G. FF. Sartin, an aged employe of 
the Massachusetts Mills, Lindale, 
Ga., had a bad accident when he 
was bruised in his hip with an éle- 
vator in the mills. He is employed 
in the No. 3 weaving room and 
was caught by the elevator but it 
is expected that he..will he able 
within a few days to be out again. — 


W. A, Vicker Dies at Huntersville. 


W. A. MeVicker, of Charlotte, N. 
C., was found dead in bed at Hun- 
tersville, N. C.. last week. He had 
been in Huntersville for several 
weeks, overhauling the spinning at 
the Anehor Mill. Mr. MeVicer re- 
tired at his usuai time, seemingly 
in good health and was found dead 
in bed the following morning. His 
death was due to heart failure. 


Ira B. Hurt Killed. 


Hurt, second hand in 
weaving at the Granby Mill, Golum- 
S. C., was shot and killed last 
week by a police officer. Hurt had 
been sentenced to a thirty dav jail 
sentence for some slight offence, 
and was being escorted to jail by — 
Officer R. O. Thackman. Hurt at- 

tempted to eseape just before the 
jail was reached. The constable 
fired, he says, to frighten Hurt. but 
a mortal wound was_ inflicted, 


Hurt dying almest instantly. 


Riverside and Toxaway Band. 

The -Blake  Coneert 
is connected with the Riverside 
and Toxaway Mills, of Anderson, § 
C., has recently had two weeks of 
expert instruction under Luther 
Sims of the Poe Mills, Greenville, S 
C., and has shown remarkable im- 
prov ement. 


Two Infants Deserted, 


Durnam, N. €.—The finding of 
two deserted babies on the door- 


steps of W. A. Erwin, the well 
nown cotton manufacturer and 
his brother-in-law, E. K. Powe, 


created a sensation here last week, 
Both were apparently about five 
weks old, and both infants were 
wrapped in a profusion of eloth- 
ing. One of Mr. Powe’s children was 
attracted by the cries of the one 
the steps and a little later another 
child was discovered at the front 
of Mr. Erwin’s residence. As yet 
no clue has been found to lead to 
the identity of the ehildren or the | 
person who left them in auch, a 
mysterious manner. 


Band which — 


| 


Thursday, March 7, 19412. 


Want Advertisements. 


Tf you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 


chinery, etc., to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. 
Advertisements 
reach all the mills. 


placed with us 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
‘for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 


We do not guarantee to place 


every man who joins our employ- 
ment pureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


less than $2.50 per day. Can fur- 
nish good reference from present 
and past employers. Address No. 
112. 


WANT position as overseer of fin- 
ishing or weaving or both. Have 

had long experience and can fur- 
nish first class references. Ad- 
dress No. 113. 


WANT’ position as chief engineer 


or master mechanic. Have had 
long experience and can give sat- 
isfactory references. Address No 
124, 


WANT position as superinten- 
dent, or overseer of carding in 
large mill. Have had 25 years 
experience as machinist, card- 
er and spinner. Now employed. 
Age 37. Married. Can furnish 
best of references. Address 
No. 125. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Had long experience on many 
lines of goods and can get quali- 
ty and production. Sober and re- 
iable. No, 144. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding. 7 years card grinder. 4 
years second hand. 3 years as 


Good references as to habits and 
work from present and former 
employers. Address No. 115. 


Card Grinder Wanted. 


Want a first class card grinder 
for 26 Saco-Pettee cards. Pay 
$1.40 per day. Can work spin- 
| ners and doffers. Address Nob. 
eare Southern ‘Textile Bul- 
letin. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning in large mill or superintend- 
ent of yarn mill. Have had long 


experience and am now emnloyed. 


Address No. 116. 


Card Grinder Wanted. 


Want man to grind 54 Saco. 
Pettee cards and do fixing in 
picker room. Pay $1.65 to right 
man. Address No. 1011, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANT position as overseer of ani 


ning. Have had 12 years experi- 
ence on white and colored work. 
beth coarse and fine. Age 44. 
Strictly sober. Address No. 117. 


overseer on present job. Married. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning. Now employed. Long ex- 
perience and good references. Ad- 
dress No, 418. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have eight years experi- 


ence as overseer. Am 28 years 
old and have good references. Not 
interested at less than $2.75. Ad- 
dress No. 107. 


“WANT as overseer of 
weaving, 12 years experience with 
good mills. Best of references. 
Address No. 108. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed but desire 
larger room. Have had good ex- 
perience and have held present 
position for six years. Address 
No. 109. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner. Seven years as machinery 
erector and overseer of carding 
and spinning. Married. Age 35. 
Good references. 


. WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $2,000 Now em- 
ployed, but would prefer to 
change. Good references as_ to 
both character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 144. 


WANTED position as overseer of 
weaving. 36 years of age. Married. 
Strictly sober. 


help. Won't consider anything 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing in large mill. Married. Six- 
teen years experience and am now 
employed but prefer to change. 
Address No. 119. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. 36 years old, married and 
can furnish best of references. 
Now employed in large mill but 
wish to change. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding. Five years as overseer. 


Experienced on combers and 
fine yarns. Age 32. Good refer- 
ences. No. 1214. 


Address No. 110. 


Good manager of 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. 10 years experience as over- 
seer. Age 30.. Married. Good ref- 
erences. Address 121. 


Address No. 120. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
or overseer of large weave room 
Have had long pracctical exper- 
ience and: can furnish satisfactory 
reference. Address No. 126. © 


WANT position as engineer and 
machinist. Now employed but 
could change on short netice. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 127. 


WANT position as’ overseer of 
earding; or carding and spinning 
in small mill. Age 34. Married. 
Long experience. Can furnish 


good references. Address No 
No. 128 = 
WANT position as superintend- 


ent of yarn mill. Have had six 
years’ experience hosiery yarns. 
Can furnish good references. Age 
= Married. Address No. 129. 


WANT position as overseer of ene 
ing or spinning or overseer of 
carding and spinning. Have had 
long exPerience and can furnish 
the best of references. Address 
No. 130. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in small room; or. sec- 
ond hand in large room. Expe- 

_ Tienced on counts from 18s to 
00s. Experienced on plain and 
Draper looms. Good manager of 
help, sober and reliable. 
references. Address No. 131. 


WANT position as overseer weaving 
in large mill on white work. 22 — 
years’ experience on Stafford Au- 
tomatic Looms, also expert. on 
Draper Looms. Can get quality 
and quantity. Will consider noth- 
ing less than $5 per day. Address 
No. 132, 


WANT position as superintendent 
of mill making cloth, or would 
take overseer of spinning in large 
erences. Now employed as sup- 
mill. Long experience, good ref- 
erintendent but wish to change. 
Address No. 133. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. 10 years exp2rience as 
overseer and now employed but 
desire to change for good rea- 
sons. Fine references. Address 
No. 122. 


WANT position as overseer of vard- 


‘ing. 47 years in card room. 7 
‘years experience as dverseer. Can 


furnish good references. Address 
No. 123. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner. Can take position in short 
notice and can furnish the best 

of Rererenses. Address No. 134. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small yarn mill, or overseer 
of carding in large mill. Familiar 
with white and colored goods. 23 
years experience in mill business. 
“Now employed as superintendent. 
Would not consider less. than 
$350 per day. Address No. 135. 


PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights | 


Send your business direct to Wash- 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 


Persenal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 374.N.U. Bldg. 


WANT position as superintenuent 
of yarn mill. Experienced on 
white and colored yarns from 8’s 
to 40's. Have 23 years experience 
and can give good references. Ad- 
dress No. 135. 

WANT position as. overseer of 
weaving. Experienced on both 
colored and white work: Age 34. 
Married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 136. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding at not less than $3.00. 
Now employed but wish healthier 
location. Have had long experi- 
ence and can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 137. 


WANT - position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at not less than $4.00. Now 
employed in large mill but wish 


to change. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 138. 


WANT position as carder § and 
spinner or spinner in large.mill. 


Age 34. Married. Good experi- 
ence and references.. Address No 


139. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience and now em- 
ployed but wish larger mill. Can . 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 140. 


Good 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinner. Now em- 
ployed and can furnish goo? ref- 
erences. Address No. 144. 


WANTED position as overseer spin- 
ning by practical as well as a tech- 
nical man. Married. Am strictly . 
temperate. Can come on_ short 
notice. Will consider nothing less 
ag $2.50 per day. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning, Experience on all 
numbers but. prefer fine work. Am 
from the South but for several 
years have been with fine yarn 
mills at New Bedford and other 
New England towns. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 143. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 


room. 20 ‘years experience. 10 
years at present place. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Address 
No. 144. 


WANT position as 
or overseer of large card room, 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Address No. 145, 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Humidity in English Mills. 
(Continued from Page 8) 
when the temperature of the room 
6 ft. wide, and either open to the 
outside air or provided with louvre 
er roof ventilators capable of being 
opened in summer and of an area 
equal to one quarter of the door 

area of the ‘alley-way. 

-(e) no boiler flue shall pass under 
the shed, or within 6 ft. horizon- 
tally from the wall of the shed. 

8. In every humid shed and in 
every dry shed the whole of the 
outside of the roof (windows ex- 
capted) and the inside surface of 
the glass of the roof-windows shall 
be whitewashed every year before 
May 31, and the whitewash shall be 
effectively maintained until Sep- 
tember 45. . 

Provided tnat the above require- 
ments of this regulation, so far as 
regards roof-windows, may be sus- 
pended by eertificate in writing 
from the Inspector of the District, 
if it is shown to his. satisfaction 
that the roof-windows are so plac- 


~ed,-or are so shaded by adjacent 


buildings, that the direct. rays of 
the sun can never impinge upon 
them at any time during any day; 
which certificate shall be kept at- 
tached to the general register. 
9, In every humid shed and in 
every dry shed the arrangement for 
ventilation shall be such that at no 
time during working hours shall the 
proportion of carbon dioxide in the 
air in any part of the shed exceed 
the limit specified below for that 
shed—namely: 

For humid sheds—eight 

For shed—eleven 

parts by volume of carbon dliox- 

ide per 10,000 quarts of air in ex- 

cess of the proportion in the out- 

side air at the time. 


Provided that— 


(4) during any period in which it 


is necessary to use gas or oil for 


lighting purposes, and 


(2) before the end of the dinner- | 


hour on any day in which gas or oil 


has been so used, it shall be suffi- 


cient compliance with this regula- 
tion if means of ventilation suffi- 
cient to secure observance of the 
above requirement during daylight 


are miaintained in full use and in 


efficient working order. 


10. In every humid shed erected 


after February 2, 1898, sufficient and 


-gnitable cloak-room or cloak-rooms 


shall be provided for the use of all 
persons employed therein, and shall 
be ventilated and kept at a suitable 
temperature. 

In every humid shed and dry shed 
to which the above provision does 
not apply, and in which a suitable 
and sufficient cloak-room is not pro- 
vided, suitable and sufficient. ac- 
commodation within the shed shall 
be provided for the clothing of all 
persons employed, within a reason- 


able distance of the place of em- 


ployment, and consisting of a suf- 
cient number of pegs, not less than 
one each person employed, and not 
less than eighteen inches apart, and 
of a covering of suitable non-con- 
ducting material spaced not less 


than half an inch from the wall or 
and so arranged that no . 


pillar, 


moisture either from above, or 


from the wall or pillar, can reach 
the clothing. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Georgia Power Co. Changes Its Plans. 


The Georgia Power Co., which will - 


soon be. delivering hydro-electric 
power, has made some ¢ nano in its 
plans. 

It will not attempt to serve the 
territory north of Rome and between 
Chattanooga and Knoxville. It will, 
however, extend its lines to Macon, 
and will serve the territory between 
Atlanta and Macon. 


Loss by Poor Cotton Baling. 


The question of making a stand- 
ard cotton bale recently interested 
Secretary Knox, and putting on his 
great horn-rimmed spectacles, he 
signed an impressive letter on, the 
subject of protection of American 
foreign trade. Mr. Knox called at- 
tention to the- excess tare charged 
in foreign countries against Ameri- 


can cotton in comparison with Af- 


rican and Asiatie cotton. Tt was es- 
timated that this loss amounted to 


something like twetve million dol-. 
‘lars a ‘year, 


and with information 
brought to him by Representative 
Brantley of Georgia, the secretary 
strongly recommended that the bal- 
ing and binding of cotton be stand- 


ardized and improved so as to pre- 


vent the wastage which foreigners 
allege is the reason for the present 
high tare. 


The average bale of 


weighs 500 pounds,.and it is arhi- 


trarily decided abroad that 6 per 


cent, or an average of 30 pounds, 
shall be deducted from the price 
paid to the American seller for the 
tare, when the actual tare aver- 
ages only ten pounds 
Magazine for February. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
27 years mill experience. 8 years 
on present position. Experienced 
on both white and colored goods. 
Satisfactory references. 
dress No. 146. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Experience on both 
plain and fancy goods but would 

prefer box loom job. Have fill- 
ed former positions satisfactorily 
and can get production at low 
cost. Address No. 147. 


WANT’ position as superintenden{ 
in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina or Northern Georgia. Long 
experience and can furnish best 
of references as to ability and 
character. Address No. 148, 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Married. Age 40. Have 
run some of the largest rooms in 
S. C. and Ga. -Can give good ref- 
erenc?s, Address No. 152- 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had iong practical experi- 
ence and am now assistant, super- 
intendent of a large mill and giv- 
ing satisfaction. Can give as ref: 
erence my present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 449.. 


Thursday, 


March 7, 1942. 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CHARLOTTE, 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 
Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
NORTH CAROLINA 


cotton 


National 


and supplies. 


and heat. 


DAMASK MILL FOR SALE 


As receiver, the undersigned offers the entire machinery 
equipment in the Grace Mills, Salisbury, N. C., for sale. 


- This is a complete damask equipment of 36 looms in- 
cluding Cop Winder, Slasher and sarees: Machinery 


Machinery can be operated in the building that it now 
occupies on a cheap rental basis mclaging power, light 


Full information can be had by addressing 


S. B. ALEXANDER, Jr. 


Receiver Grace Mills, Box 569, Charlotte, N. C. 


WOONSOCKET. R. I. 


Airey 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder in a large mill. 15 years 
experience as Carder. 4 years as 
superintendent. Experienced on 
both plain and fancies. Best of 
references. Address No, 150. 


HAND THREADING. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in a good mill. - Have’ had 
eleven years experience on plain 
and check work. Address = No. 
151. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have held present po- 
sition ‘as overseer for four years. 


Have had good experionce on Dra- | 
per, Crompton Knowles and dobby — 7 
looms. Good references. Will not. 
consider less than $3.50. Address 
No. 453. 3 


Handing Him A Lemon. 


“Do you keep dates?” asked the — 
kindly old gentleman, as he saun- 
tered up to the girl at the grocery 
counter in the department store. 

“Always,” she replied; but 1 
don’t remember ever making any _ 
with an old geezer like you. "San- 
ford Chaparral. 
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“CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
= ARC HITECTS— DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— NAPPING MACHINERY— SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Stuart W. Cramer. Arabol Mfg. Co. Cl l Co. 
Danker & Marston CW runswic remica 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— A. kd 
A. KI ipstein & Co, 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. MACHIN SPINDLES— 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. BR TRANSMISSION MA Draper Co. 
| We ALIGNING AND LEVELING APPA- ERY— 
= DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING Stuart W, Cramer. SPINNING RINGS 
Kinkead Mfg. Co. NICHT | 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
American Supply Co. Psarski Dyeing Machine SPOOLERS— 
‘a Charlotte Supply Co. PUM he Co, 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— Stuart W. Cramer. Whitin Machine Works. 
American Supply Co. 
charlotte Supply Co. FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— ENGINES— 
Draper Co. Neichiad Seale Co. Whitin Machine Works. - Stuart W. Cramer. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
— | STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
q HUMIDIFIERS— Southern Railway. Charlotte Supply Co. 
Stuart W, Cramer. 
carp cLorainc— Co. RING SPINNING FRAMES— TEMPLES—. 
4 W. H. Bigelow. Mason Machine Works. Draper Co. 
4 Company. HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— Whitin Machine Works. 
os. Sykes Bros. 7 | 
RING TRAVELERS— TRAVELERS— 
4 'CABONIZING MACHINES— ‘KNOTTERS— Charlotte Supply Co. U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 
a C. G. Sargents Sons Co. Byrd Mfg. Co. American Supply Co. | 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co, TWISTERS— 
CARDS— LOOMS— Collins Bros. , 
Mason Machine Works, Cr ton & Knowles I. 6 Draper Co. ; 
Whitin Machine Works. Works Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
. Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 1 RY WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
7 CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— Mason Machine Works. ROVENG MACHINERY— : Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
9 Stuart W, Cramer. | Stafford Co. | Whitin Machine Works. Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. SADDLES— The Stafford Co. 
4 | ‘Whitin Machine Works. oe REEDS AND Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. ¢ oMPOUNDS— 
‘SEPARATORS— Arabol Mtg, Co. 
7 COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth) American Supply Co. Draper Co. New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
a | Grinnell Willis & Co. Charlotte Suppty Ge. * Danker & Marston. 


Garland Mfg. Co, 


A. Klipstein & Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 


H. A. Metz & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SHUTTLES— 


Union Shuttle Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


DOBBIES— 
a Mason Machine Works. 


LUG STRAPS— 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


a . The Stafford Company. Ivey Mfg. Co. SIZING COMPOUND— WARPERS 

Arabol Mfg. Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 
‘a DRAWING FRAMES MILL CRAYONS— New Brunswick Chemical Co. Draper Co. 

‘4 Whitin Machine Works. Charlotte Supply Co A. Klipstein & Co, 


 Seydel Mfg. Co. C. Sargents Sons Co. 


| MILL SUPPLIES— 
oe DRAWING ROLLS— American Supply Co. 


WINDERS— 
7 Metallic Drawing Roll Company. oe Supply Co. 


Stuart W. Cramer. 


"Cae 


It works ! 


SLASHERS— 
W. Cramer. 


Mr. Superintendent: 


Do you want “‘laps of uniform weight ? 
Is it worth anything in dollars and cents to your mill ? 


TAUIA 


A prominent New Englarid Cotton Mill, after testing the C. O. B. Machine for three weeks int 


their mill, found much to their surprise and pleasure, that their ‘‘laps’’ sid not vary more than 
ONE OUNCE in weight, day in and day out. 


ALL OUR CLAIMS FOR THIS MACHINE WERE PROVEN. 
They ordered a full equipment for their mill with a RUSH ORDER. 
Why not apes Write us and we will help you. 


MANUFACTURED BY __ 


EMPIRE DUPLEX GIN COMPANY, 68 Willlam St., New York 


Southern Representative 


| CAPACITY 1000 POUNDS LINT PER 
HOUR. 


“He will tell you all about it”? 


J. 8. COTHRAN, Charlotte; N. Cc. 
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AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Uneorpaaesd | in Simplicity, Durabitty and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


Produce Superior Cloth . 


We invite correspondence and investigation - 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


~~ — FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
| Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“The Yarn Conditioning Mackie The Charlotte Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 
Sons NED BELTING. Special attention given 


Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 


Massachusetts for Prices. 
B. §. COTTRELL Charlotte, N. Southern Agent | | MILL 


Southern 


‘DAVID. CLARK, Editor 


A weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 
| only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Year Advertising Rates Reasonable 


ORGANIZED 1088 
UNION SHUTTLE CO. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


‘POWER LOOM SHUTTLES Preparations for Sizing 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION | and Finishing of all 


Kinds Gotton Cloths. 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS — 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


Fitted with Eye For Woolen and Worsted — | | NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS | 

OFFICE AND FACTORY Southern Representative, 

Corner Market and Foster Streets : 


; Seuth Lawrence. Mass | | Lawrence, Mass. | | | S. H. BOYD, Greensboro, N. C. 
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